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ABSTRACT 

This program, included in ""Effective Reading 
Programs...," vas begun in 1971 and serves 1,826 children of varying 
socioeconomic levels in Project ALOHA is a mainland 

demonstration of the Havaii English Program, a total instructional 
system that provides goals, materials, a management system, and 
inservice training. The program is highly individualized in regard to 
pacing, modalities, and sequencing. The goal structure and management 
system, including a record-keeping system, allov the teacher to 
create a learning environment that gives children enough choices to 
develop self*direction skills. At the beginning of each class, the 
teacher and the children participate in a planning circle to 
determine the daily direction for each child. To accommodate 
children's different learning styles, a vast array of materials is 
available. All of the materials have been designed to facilitate peer 
tutoring as an integral part of the system, and children are given 
extensive training in peer*tutoring procedures. Checks are provided 
vithin the curriculum so that the teacher can guide each child in the 
learning activities. The teacher also uses an evaluation circle at 
the end of the day to help the children develop skillls in evaluating 
their progress. (TO) 
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\o the Reader: 

You will find this evaluation rep*. 1 1 diifcrent t*ian many that you have 
read. 

First, in the evaluation of reading achievement you will find that the 
major emphasis is on reporting the successful degree to which pupils 
achieved expected specific learnsr goals. While signific*_ ly high 
scores are reported for a nationally-ncrmed test and positive corre- 
lations are shown between these test scores and the pupils' goal com- 
pletions, the data on goal completions stand as the major indicator 
of our program's success. They represent a much more comprehensive 
measure of achievement than the sample of items found on any standar- 
dized test. Educators have given lip-service to evaluation by measure- 
ment of completion of goals for many years. This approach to evaluation 
was possible in this instance because of the comprehensive HEP goal 
structure, curriculum-embedded measures of pupil completion of each 
goal, and established levels of expected goal completions developed 
by the planners in terms of percentages for each grade level. 

A second departure from traditional evaluation is the amount cf narrative 
description of the program, its effects on learners, and tiie opinions 
of students, parents, teachers, and principals of the value of the 
Hawaii English Program. 

HEF is a told I instructional systeir that is effective because of the in- 
teraction cf the irany concepts reg.irding learnir^ that are in effect when 
the system is implemented. There nrv many results in both the cognitive 
and affective domains th.at do not lend themselves to assessment through 
standard evaltiation instruments. 

Completion it CDenil i e als *aul ti .1 siores, wi'lle important, can only 
tell a sm.ill part of the ^'alue o! the ilauaii English Progra.^ If the 
reader is looking for quality in ediiviation, the complexity of the HEP 
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system requires more than a cursory look at the evidence of cognitive 
success as shovm by the data. You are urged to take time to read the 
entire report and to exercise professional judgment about the many 
a priori values you will find described. 

Sin<j^ely, ^ 

WILLIAM B. ADAMS, 
Project Director 
Project ALOHA 
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The ccntents of this -eport constitute the evaluation efforts of Project 
ALOHA for the- 1973-74 schocl year. The evaluation reported In this volume 
represents a suimary d the qata collected only during the 1973-74 school year. 
However, in reality the progress of students in HEP is co.itlnuous and covers 
a diverse range c: learner tasks and behaviors; to report on a portion of that 
continuun: cf learning is to impose artificial restrictions on the program. 
Similarly, to view the 1973-^74 evaluation of HEP by Project ALOHA as our final 
and conplete view of the design for evaluation Is inaccurate. In reality , 
each Project ALOHA evaluation report has been based upon progress and experience 
gained froz: year to year. Thus, this evaluation should be viewed as a point 
in an evolutionary evaluation process. For this reason the evaluation 
summarize^: in this report should not be considered as the last word on evaluation; 
rather, :r probably represents a rather crude, initial evaluation effort In 
relation vhat educational evaluation should (and will) be. On the other 
hand, this evalution represents a prototype for future evaluations of Project 
ALOHA and perhaps for the field of education. Therefore, the reader should be 
aware t!:at« on one nand, the evaluation reported herein constitutes somewhat 
crude and initial efforts; on the other hand, it represents progressive and 
refined evaluation procedures (in relation to traditional educational evaluation 
procedures) for documenting and analyzing student performance. 

*^he vrit irg .^f this report was a joint effort. The majority of the 
writing rtroPcnsibllitv was delegated to the Coordinator, Early Childhood Education 
and Evaiuat icr. However, the Coordinator, Special Programs (Andrea Seltz) was 
responsible f r vriting Chapter VII. In addition. Project Director William B. 
Adams prcviced nuch guidance and assistance, particularly in terms of reactions 
and cojncents to preliminary drafts of this report. Jeanette Bills, Coordinator 
of HEP Installation provided valuable information about HEP Program Design. 
Production of this document could not have been possible without the dedicated 
efforts cf all ALOHA office staff,- notably Barbara C2liva, Sue Chervellera, and 
Betty Bell. 

Certain ccnv ntions were adopted in writing this report. Paging of the 
document consisted of using Chapter numbers in Roman numerals and pages within 
each chapter in Arabic numerals. In addition, when applicable, chapters contain 
a f.nal section which includes evaluation recommendations tor the 1974-75 school 
year. 

Runald P. Unruh, Ph.D. 
Coordinator, Early Childhood 
Education and Evaluation 
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Project ALOHA 

Project ALOHA is operated on an ESEA, Title III, Section 306 denion- 
stratiun grant ftuui the UniLed SLaLe^ Ofiice of Education to a consortium 
of the Archdiocese of San Frat^cisco, Berryessa Union School District, 
Cupertino Union School District, Oak Grove School District, San Jose Unified 
School District, and Santa Clara Unified School District. The major goal 
of Project ALOHA is to develop an installation model, with adaptations 
for mainland language groups of the Hawaii English Program (HEP) . 

The Hawaii English Program 

The Hawaii English Program is an ESEA, Title III language arts program 
which has been operational in Hawaii since 1966. The Hawaii English Program 
is an integrate^! language arts curriculum, including reading, spelling, hand- 
writing, listening and speaking, literature, and language systems. It is 
integrated in the sense that these various aspects of language arts are co- 
ordinated into a single curriculum, with one continuous management system 
that extends in time from kindergarten through the sixth grade. The system 
of instruction is specified in a management system volume of instructions 
which is used by instructional staff persons. The integrity of the system 
is important, however, the system is not rigid; variations allow each child 
to be guided through the program in a manner which meets his or her individual 
needs , 

Major Concepts of HEP* 

HEP is a theoretically coherent system; it is simpler and more economical 
in structure and crganzation than most existing programs; it is integrated to 
the extent of reducing or eliminating some of the conventional divisions of this 
area of study, yet it is discrete in maintaining t integrity of each separate 
area; it is modern in its content and approaches, introducing whole new sub- 
stantive concerns through inquiry and problem-solving methods which typically 
are not characteristic of traditional programs. The HEP planning teams tried to 
consider the nature of a sound curriculum in language and literature in terms of 
v^hat a good education should be; of what is the true professional role of 
the teacher; of the kinds of learning environments and instructional strategies 
that would accomodate individual differences and pass the initiative for learning 
to the child. The result is a curriculum which may be characterized as follows: 

1. A serious effort to deliver on the promise of i.dividualized in- 
struction for all children through a range of learning tools, 
activities, and organizational and management arrangements to make 
this possible. Built into the programs are numerous opportunities 
for student self-choice, self-direction, self-instruction, and self- 
evaluation. Teachers using the Hawaii English Program train children 
to work for the most part independently, in an environment laid out 
to permit choices from an array of materials and activities, and with 
arrangements that provide for immediate responses to the decisions 
that the child makes. 



Adapted from The Hawaii English Program : Program design statement (1971) 
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2. An attempt to be precise about instructional objectives and to build 
evaluation of these objectives into educational materials. These 
are most apparent in the goals and criterion levels for achievement 
built into the Language Skills materials, as well as the Literature 
and Language Systems programs. 

3. An attempt to systematize the potential benefits of students as 
teachers (benefits tg both the tutor-pupil and the learner-pupil) 
in peer teaching; the use of the more advanced students to teach 
the less advanced, and even in the use of less sophisticated to 
teach more sophisticated. 

4. An attempt to emphasize inductive and discovery approaches to 
learning, on the premise that extraordinary learning powers 
of the young are best released and enhanced when they learn 
from their own attempts. 

5. A move toward activity-centered learning in the form of games, 
simulations, creative drama, improvisation, related art activities, 
writing, and other activities. These are not devised merely as 
motivational devices, the instructional goals are built into the 
activity. 

6. A move away from the single textbook mode toward greater use of 
non-textbook modes with educational presentation. Books are still 
an important part of the curriculum, but the conventional, pervasive 
reliance on the single book has been replaced by a wider use of 
multi-modal presentation to accommodate the different learning 
preferances of children. 

7. An attempt to stimulate a real appetite and style for innovation 
and experimentation on the part of students through the encoutage- 
ment of pluralistic responses to the questions raised in the cur- 
riculum. Conjecture, speculation, tentative answers, alternative, 
open-endedness , and even ambiguity are encouraged. 

8. An attempt to fully professionalize the role of the teacher and 
reduce the more mechnical and redundant functions typically 
associated with the teacher-role. The teacher is less the single 
source of knowledge and direction and more the catalyst, con- 
sultant, diagnostician, guide, and exemplar or model, for the 
students learning. 

9. A shift to effective early education and decreasing reliance 
on remedial instruction. 

A diagrammatic representation of the curriculum at the program and 
subprogram levels is presented in Figure 1. 
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HFP SUBPROGRAMS 

The Language Skills Program 

^ach skills period bc^gina with a planning circle, composed of the teachers 
and the entire class. This and the evaluation circle at the end of the period 
are generally the only times that the class meets together as a whole; most ot 
the other activities are done in small groups, in pairs, or individually. The 
planning circle presents the teacher with an opportunity to provide learning 
with step-by-step training in decision-making. As the period begins, each 
child is given the opportunity, under teacher direction, to consider the range 
of activities available to him in the classroom, to make a selection from 
these, and to verbalize his decision. Through this open discussion of what 
each child will be doing, and vhy, the less mature learners become aware 
of the typis of tasks the older and more mature children are engaging in. 
Their expectations for themselves are stretched by hearing these children tell 
of the "jobs" they have worked on or are choosing. This leads many of the less 
mature learners to consider selecting similar tasks for themselves. 

In this way the teacher is able to guide children into the method 
(mode) of learning by which they can be most successful in each area 
of skills. This particular method of teaching has been proven very effective 
in the development of communicative skills and in helping pupils develop 
a responsibility for learning. The youngsters in this program are trained 
to work for the most part independently, in an environment laid out to 
permit choices from an array of 680 components and activities, as well 
as an environment that responds immediately to a child's unique decision. 

In addition to self-direction, another key approach in the HEP concept 
is peer-tutoring. The child who has successfully completed a particular Lang- 
uage Skills component as a learner is given the opportunity to tutor another 
child in that component. A sense of responsibility, purpose, and self-fulfill- 
ment are important outcomes of teaching others, but more important from a 
learning standpoint is the knowledge that comes to the child who teaches. 
Helping anoth^ir learn is a chance to review, but it is to review in a yame- 
like situation and with an adult-type purpose to enhance the activity. 

Aside from its obvious learning benefits, peer-tutoring is proving 
beneficial in the classroom from a social standpoint as well. One of the 
first things an observer notices in the classroom is the obvious acceptance 
and friendliness of the children, one for another. Because they are continu- 
ally working together, though seldom with the same partner, no child is left 
out of the action - there are no outcaj;ts. All are working together in this 
positive, success-oriented environment, .ree from aggressive competion, 
where each is able to progress at his own rate and according to his own specific 
needs . 

Because the record-keeping procedure allows the teacher to know 
specifically each child's progress, no child is "lost". The teacher is able 
to provide guidance to each child on an individual basis regarding the child's 
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learning needs. Materials are built into the system to facilitate peer--tutoring 
and the management section of the teacher's training shows teachers how to 
develop peer-tutoring skills in children. Peer-tutoring is important in freeing 
teachers to assume a role of guidance to pupilj in an individualized program. 

The Language Skills subprogram has as its purpose to bring children 
to the point of "synthesized control" of English - understanding, speaking, 
reading, and writing it. In this subprogram the interplay among elements 
- a planned environment, a set of complementary roles, a full array of 
resources - creates a dynamic learning system in which children pace and 
monitor their own step-by-step progress toward fluency. 

The overall goal of the Language Skills Program is to have each child 
progress from his entry level in each subprogram to the stage of independent 
learning in the language arts. This stage has been identified as what is 
generally acknowledged as sixth grade achievement level. It is expected 
that 95% of the st*idents in the program will achieve sixth grade achievement 
level by the end of grade 6. 

The Literature Program 

The Literature component provides the child with an opportunity to 
develop an understanding and app^ cation of the use of Language Skills in 
the art of communication. The Literature component begins with games and 
activities designed to develop understanding of concepts, sequence, and 
plot even before the child has developed reading skills and then is utilized 
simultaneously with the Language Skills throughout the program. The stress 
of the Literature component is on enjoyment and self-expression. As teachers 
read stories to groups of children, they respect each child's interpreta- 
tions as reflected through creative dramatics, art and rhythmic activities, 
and group and individual creative stories and poems. Thus, literature for 
grades K-6 capitalizes on students' interests and development to lure them 
into understanding, appreciation, and enjoyment of literature through per- 
sonal interaction with literary selections and accompanying materials. 

The Language Systems Program 

The Language Systems Program is based on the proposition that justi- 
fication for the teaching of language can be defended on the purely humanis- 
tic grounds that the study of language is the study of the capability uni- 
que to man. These units help children discover how human communication is 
special, how their language works, and how language affects people and 
societies. In the units, a set of problems is introduced in an illustrated 
dialogue. Then members of the class undertake inquiries which throw light 
on the topic and give them exercise in various "ways of knowing" in science 
as well as practice in the various language skills. 

The primary goal of the Language Systems Program is not to make the stu- 
dent into a practicioner , but rather to have him learn something about him- 
self. Hopefully the student will gain some insight into the linguistic pro- 
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per ties that his theory of English must have, and will consider what this 
implies about his personal and social life. 

The second goal of the curriculum is to give the students actual in- 
formation about language in general and English in particular. The third 
goal is to give the student some undersganding of the discipline: its organi- 
zation, theory of science, and actual practices. The fourth goal is to effect 
language skills. 

These goals breakdovn into more specific goals for each division of 
the curriculum. Cognitive, linguistic, and behavioral goals are explicitly 
stated for each unit. 

Di ssemination Activities of Project ALOHA 

Since dissemination of imformation regarding HEP is one of the prime 
purposes of Project ALOHA, the dissemination activities of the Project for 
the 1973-74 .school year were increased in scope and number over that of 
1972-73. 

In order to provide interested persons with an accurate ai.a concise 
description of HEP, project staff developed a "dissemination packet" which 
contained a description of Project ALOHAaand HEP as ell as from selected 
papers which provided the reader with insight into the nature of HEP. During 
the 1973-74 school year over 500 dissemination packets and 3000 brochures were 
distributed interested persons. 

Another part of Project ALOHA dissemination activities involved on-site 
visits by persons interested in first-hand examination of HEP. Typically 
on-site visics involved a brief (one hoar) presentation of HEP by Project 
ALOHA staff 3t the Project office followed by visitation to one or more 
demonstratijn schools. In order to facilitate the presentation of HEP, 
Project ALOHA staff developed a audio-video slide-tape presentation of 
HEP. The 23 minute long production was carefully prepared so as to provide 
viewers with as concise and complete an overview of HEP as possible in a 
brief period of time. During the 1973-74 school year approximately 1225 
visitors were exposed to HEP through visits to Project ALOHA demonstration 
schools . 

In addition to the above. Project ALOHA staff were involved in 35 
other major dissemination activities which involved presentation of HEP 
at educational conventions or to groups of interested persons. 

Rfccomnendations for the ^^ 74-75 School Year 

1. Increase •^^rmination efforts during fourth year of Project 
to prepare for possible large-scale diffusion of HEP on a 
state and national basis. 
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CHAPTER II 

EVALUATION RATIONALE, DATA COLLECTION 
AND ANALYSIS. AND DESCRIPTION OF PROJECT 
ALOHA TEACHER AND STUDENT POPULATIONS 
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RATIONALE FOR THE EVAIIATION PLAN 

The evaluation aesign for the 1973-74 school year was based on the 
HEP philosophy, the nature of the instructional program, and experience 
gained from previous Project ALOHA evaluation efforts. 

In the process of creating a workable and appropriate evaluation 
design for HEP, Project ALOHA staff and consultants were faced with the 
resolution of several important methodological issues. These issues and 
other concerns have been previously described in the 1973-74 Evaluation 
Plan. However, the effects of those concerns relating to the issue of the 
appropriate use of standardized tests for evaluation purposes are signi- 
ficant enough to warrant elaboration here. 

The primary issue involving limitations on the use of standardized 
tests for evaluation is based on four considerations. The first concern 
is related to the psychometric properties of standardized norm-reference 
tests and the purposes for which they are designed. Whereas, norm-reference 
tests are designed primarily to assess individual differences, perfor- 
mance in educational programs should be assessed in terms of the amount 
students learn (Carver, 1974; McClelland, 1973). Standardized tests are 
not designed to maximize sensitivity to growth and experience or learn- 
ing. 

One cause for the inappropriateness of norm-reference measures 
is that these instrument*: must produce variant scores. If 
variability is not present in the responses of those who take 
the test, then those reponses cannot be contracted. Re- 
member that the purpose of norm-ref erf»nce tests is to permit 
comparisons among people. Thus, a major thrust of norm-re- 
ference test construction and test revision is to produce 
variability. Instructional specialists are frequently work- 
ing in the opposite direction. The good teacher would often 
like to reduce variability by getting all of his pupils to 
display a given level of excellance. Surely there will be 
differences among learners, but with respect to fundamental 
objectives in reading, we can strive for 100% mastery by all 
pupils. To put it in another way, the educational evaluator 
should be interested in how many learners can achieve an ed- 
ucational objective, not how the learners compare with each 
other (Popham, 1973, p. 32)." 

The effect of the inappropriate application of standardized tests may 
be that true differences in performance between groups of students in dif- 
ferent instructional programs, or individual gains in performance over time 
may be hidden because of the psychometric characteristics of norm-reference 
tests. "Thus, the more standardized achievement tests are revised and re- 
fined to produce the widest possible variance, the more they resemble the 
classic intelligence test and the less they can detect the effects of even 
high quality injtruction ..." (Popham, 1973). 
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A second consideration which makes the use of standardized tests question- 
able as a tool for evaluation of student performance in HEP is a question of 
In Standardized reading and achievement tests are not valid or invalid 

in absolute terms. They are valid to the extent that they measure the goals 
and objectives of the program (curriculum) being evaluated. With HEP two 
considerations arise which place limitations on the availabilitv of valid 
measuring instruments for the assessment of student progress in' HEP First 
m regard to content validity, the basic issue rests on the widely accepted' 
assumption that a definition of reading has been agreed upon by reading ex- 
perts. In reality little agreement exists between reading experts as to 

^y1roiect'™''"fM'''- supported by research conducted 

by Project TALENT, and National Assessment, as well as other reports and 
professional publications (Corder, 1971; Goodman, 1972). Although most reading 
programs can be grouped with others of the same general nature (e.g., meaning 
emphasis, linguistic, modified alphabet, language experience), even ;mong ex- 
perts of similar points of view, a great amount of disagreement exists as to 
what constitutes reading. 

Since there is no universally accepted definition of reading, test de- 
signers and publishers are forced to develop general tests that are useful (valid) 
for assessing student performance in one or more similar reading programs, i e 
programs that overlap a great deal with regard to content and insJrv^tional 
goals (Carver 1974). It is well known among reading experts that certain tests 
result in higher or lower scores for students in particular programs, i.e., some 
tests are more appropriate for certain programs and less appropriate for others. 
For example, it would not be reasonable to expect a child who has been receiving 
reading instruction in a program emphasizing a "meaning" approach or a language 
experience approach to perform well on a test which was designed to assess stu- 
dent performance based on the goals of a phonetic reading program. Thus, the 
content validity of reading tests is tied to a particular approach to reading 
instruction. To date, no test has been developed in relation to the HEP cur- 
riculum; therefore, no test is available which can be considered to provide an 
especially valid assessment of student growth in relation to the purposes and 
goals of HEP. *^ 

In addition to the problem of content validity, a second validity problem 
which must be given attention is the test administration format or the nature of 
the test-taking behaviors required for any given test. 

In order to minimize error variability and to increase test validity, test 
constructors attempt to match the test-taking procedures as closely as possible 
to the normal every day classroom routine and to standardize administration pro- 
cedures. This procedure is based on the well-known principle of learning, that 
performance of learned behavior is best demonstrated under the exact conditions 
that the learning occurred. Since most tests are designed to assess student 
petiormance of behavior learned in a traditional teacher-oriented learning en- 
vironment problems arise when these tests are used to assess student performance 
which is based on learning that occurred in a different learning environment. 
Whereas, traditional instructional programs create a group-oriented, teacher- 
oriented learning environment, HEP creates an individual-oriented learning 
environment which varies significantly from traditional classrooms. Thus, 
learning in HEP occurs in a unique learning environment tailored to the in- 
dividual student needs. When the performance of students who learn reading 
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in this environment is assessed with standardized tests which emphasise 
the uniformity or standardization of procedures from individual to in- 
dividual, less than optimum student performance can be expected since 
the testing environment differs significantly from the environment 
in which the behaviors to be measured were learned. 

A third factor that has relevance for the issue of usefulness of stan- 
dardized tests to assess student performance in HEP is based in the emphasis 
on inductive learning in HEP. Inductive learning is based on the assumption 
that through repeated exposure to stimili the learner will "construct" in his 
mind the nature of the relationship between the stimili. One feature of this 
approach is that the student is not given the rule that describes a given re- 
lationship between stimili nor is he cued to the relevant distinctive features 
of the stimili. The student is left to discover the relationship for himself. 
One effect of inductive learning is that the student may "know" the nature 
of the relationship between the two stimili, but not be able to verbalize 
the rule, i.e., there may be a gap between the students level of competence and 
his level of performance. Learning in traditional classrooms is deductive; 
i.e., a child is given stimili and the rule that describes the relationship 
between the stimili, and given repeated experience in verbalizing the 
stimili and r^le. Since standardized tests are normally based on traditional 
instructional programs emphasizing deductive learning, memorization, and 
verbalization of rules, students who learn inductively in HEP will be 
unduly penalized when asked to perform in terms of standaids established 
for programs with other learner goals and instructional techniques. 

The issue of whether standardized tests are appropriate instruments for 
the assessment of any program should be resolved through an analysis of the nature 
and content of the instructional program. Tests measure complex learning pro- 
cesses involving an interaction between the content of the instructional program, 
the nature of the learning environment, and learning processes. If accurate 
statements are to be made about one variable (i.e., content) then all other re- 
levant variables that could result in differences in performance between the 
standards set by a norm group and the performance of the test examinees must 
be controlled or equated. Given the available reading tests and the nature of 
HEP, such controls cannot be guaranteed, thus making standardized tests an un- 
desirable mode of assessing reading performance resulting from experience in 
HEP. 

Finally, in relation to the issue of the use of tests to assess student 
performance in HEP, the basic nature and purpos- of tests must be examined. 
Tests are designed to extract samples of student performance in order to make 
judgments and predictions about student performance. The representativeness 
of the sample of behaviors selected by each test is an index of the validity 
of the test. The use of tests (i.e., sampling behaviors) is necessary 
when it is not possible to assess student performance within the program 
itself. However, when the program curriculum is designed in such a manner 
as to provide a continuing check on student performance (i.e., curriculum 
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ZlTutTs lTslT'°" ""f "'^ '''' particularly 

measures based samples of student behavior, is eliminated. Such an 

L'as'^bir 'T''' ^ -^iculu. that i. based ^n cle^rjy'tated 

measurable performance objectives. This approach is possible with HE? 

700 (approximately) program elements. Thus, HEP contains an on-going 

p"ogres1"to::Jd i^LrJ^'^r ^^^^^ °" monitoring'of Lamer 

?! , instructional goals. For this reason, standardized tests 

should play a secondary role in the evaluation. In this case tests S 

o reX°e'd :r ^^"'^^-"^ °^ ^^^^^^^^ Len eUminated 

of Se? Uari^r g:'™^ ^° ''^"^''^ ^" ^^^^"'^^ validation 

^eporte'rSe^elntin ""^^^"f "ga'rding the nature of HEP, the evaluation 
-eporcea nereln will focus primarily on the assessmen^ nf c^..H«.«^ c 
in relation ^o hfp i . , ds>s,essment ot student performance 

m relation to HEP learner goals and objectives with other assessment instru- 
ments employed primarily to provide a comparison measure or to valiSlte HEP 
::r:™blT"'""' ^'"'^""^ ^^^^ appropriate no^VEp' IJ^t^umfnts 
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Teacher Class Records 

The HEP teacher management system includes a record keeping system whereby 
the daily progress of each student in terms of program elements started or com- 
pleted is recorded. In addition, daily records are maintained for those pro- 
gram elements which a student previously completed, diagnosed-out , and "branched** 
("branched" indicates a situation in which a student experiences difficulty com- 
pleting an element and is directed to another element) . These records are re- 
corded for each child and for each activity on each program element in the Teacher 
Class Record Book (See Figure II-l) . 

Through the use of college work study students as data collectors, and the 
development of a data collection system, the data on student progress has been 
collected and used to provide in depth analyses of individual student performance 
in HEP. Because of the specific entry and exit criteria for each Language Skills 
Program elements which allows close examination of the student's progress, it is 
possible to document student performance in HEP in a manner not possible with 
other programs. 

CONTINUOUS PROGRESS MONITORING 
Description 

The Continuous Progress Monitoring data collection system is designed so 
that data on student performance in HEP can be collected on a continuing basis 
by data collectors with relatively little training required. In order to ac- 
complish this, each element in the Teacher Class Record Book and each student 
in the program is assigned an identification number. In addition, each school 
day is assigned a number which is based on the number of days each school has 
participated in HEP (Some schools have been in the program longer than others. 
The length of school year varies from school to school. Similarly, not all 
schools offer a summer program.) 

When a student in HEP starts, completes, or is diagnosed-out of an element, 
the teacher records the date of the activities in the appropriate place in the 
Teacher Class Record Book. Later, when the record book is being monitored, the 
data collector records the student activity on a standard 80 column computer 
coding sheet. This data is keypunched onto computer cards and is entered into 
the computer and stored in the Continuous Progress Monitoring data file. 

Student Master File 

All student activity recorded in the Continuous Progress Monitoring program 
is stored in the Student Master File (SMF) . The SMF is a sequencial data set 
stored on magnetic tape and serves as input to the Student Profile Program and 
various other statistical analysis and other computer programs. The SMF is 
maintained by the program ALOHAUPDATE which allows data to be added or deleted 
from the SMF. In addition, the program PRINTR prints the entire content of the 
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SMF in readable form, thus, permitting a visual examination of each student's 
master file records. 

In addition to these programs which have been designed for data input 
and storage, various other computer programs have been written to provide 
statistical analyses and/or summaries of student performance. 

COMPUTER PROGRAMS 

Profile Program 

The Profile program prints for each student, the record of all activity 
for each program element on which the student has started work. 

The student's name, identification number, school, grade, birthdate, sex, 
ethnic background, and scores on various measurement instruments are printed 
at the top of the page along with the day numbers across the page starting with 
the first day for which the student had an activity and ending with the last day 
for which an activity was recorded. Elements for which the student had an acti- 
vity recorded are listed vertically down the page (grouped by subprogram as in 
the Teacher Class Record Book; e.g., Reading elements first. Handwriting ele- 
ments next, etc). When a student's activity spans too many days or too 
many elements to be contained on one page, continuation pages are printed. 
The body of the profile contains symbols denoting activities which occurred 
on each day number: "S" for each time and activity for an element was 
started, "C" when an element was completed, "X" when "S" and "C" occur 
on the same day, "D" when diagnosed-out occurs, "B" when branched occurs, 
and an "A" for each day the student was reported absent from school. 
Thus, the Profile Program provides a graphic representation of a student's 
progress through HEP on a daily basis. The profile is easy to read and 
understand and has great potential for use by teachers as a management 
tool and special education personnel. (See Appendix B for a sample Profile) 

This data is obviously available in the Teacher Class Record Book, how- 
ever, the advantage of this profile is that it is a permanent, cummulative 
record of student performance which can be printed out fcr use by special 
education personnel and others when the Teacher Class Record Book is not ' 
avail le. In addition, the data reported in the profile is in a more 
readat.e form for analysis of an individual pupils progress than the same 
data contained in the Teacher Class Record Book. 

Percentage Program 

The Percentage Program calculates, for each element, the total number of 
students attempting the element, number of students completing the element, and 
the percent of students completing the element. This program makes it possible 
to monitor the performance of any group of students (e.g., third graders) in terms 
of the percent of students who have completed each element. The percentage data 
reported in Chapter III on "Student Performance in Terms of Learner Goals" is an 
example of the type of analysis that can bo computed with this program. In 
addition, this program has potential value for analyzing the degree of use of 
each element in HEP. This latter i>nalysis has significance for cost analysis 
of the most efficient way of packaging the instructional materials. 

PAGE(S) . 11 _ . 
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FINDR Program 

The program FINDR lists those students completing and not completirg selected 
program elements. For a specified group of students, this program scans the SMF 
and prints out two lists of names for each element designated: those students from 
among the specified group who have completed work on the designated element(s) and 
those who have not. Thus, this program makes it possible to pinpoint those 
students who have completed (or not completed) key program elements, or elements 
in other HEP subprograms, thus allowing an analysis of student progress in 
parallel programs of HFP. 

Mean and Standard Deviation Progra m 

This program calculates, for each program element, the mean and standard 
deviation for: (1) number of days required to complete each element (when neither 
diagnosed--out nor branching occurred), (2) number of times "branching" occured and, 
(3) number of times "diagnosed-out" occured. This type of analysis provides data 
regarding the length of time activity on each element typically lasts as well as 
the number of times other activities occur for that element. This data basically 
provides an index of the difficulty level of each element and may be used to help 
determine whether a given student's difficulty with a given element Is due to some- 
thing attributable to the student or the nature of the element. 

ALPHALIST Progr am 

Jhe ALPHALIST Program prints all program elements completed by selected stu- 
dents grouped according to schools. Students and the elements each has completed 
are listed in alphabetical order for each school. This program was designed prl- 
marily for end-of-the-year summary purposes when each student's activity for the 
current year is transferred to the new Teacher Class Record Book for the following 
year. Since the Teacher Class Record Book for a new school year often contains 
the names of children from many books from the previous school year, the trans- 
fer of student records to new books can be a massive clerical task which this 
program simplifies and makes much more manageabj?. 

Example of Application of Computer Programs 

At some point during the school year the percent program might be used to 
determine the percent of student at each grade level completing each program element. 
From this data it could be determined which element in a given subprogram, Reading 
for example, 95% of the students at a given grade level have completed (i.e., 5Z 
have not completed). Using the FINDR Program and specif ing the element (s) which 
5% of the students have not completed, a list of the names of those students who 
have completed and those who have not completed the specified elements will be 
generated. Taking the names cf those students who have not completed the designated 
element (s) and using the Profile Program, profiles of student activity for these 
students can be generated. These profiles might then be used to determine which 
other elements these students have been working on during the school year and if 
there appears to be any problem areas. 
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This example is an oversimplification. The obvious fact is that the 
possible analysis of pupil progress becomes greatly enhanced by the avail- 
ability of this kind of information. The reader is encouraged to examine 
Chapter VII of this report for additional examples of how some of the com- 
puter programs may be used to examine student performance in HEP. 

li ghould be noted tb^t ir is not intended that the computer become a 
decision making instrument; the goal is to provide as much information as 
possible about student progress so that teachers and principals can use 
their professional skills to help provide students with direction and gui- 
dance. 

PROJECT ALOHA POPULATION 

Student Population 

A total 1242 students, grades K-3, participated in HEP in the seven 
Project ALOHA schools during the 1973-74 school year. These schools offered 
a total of 29 HEP sessions under the direction of 39 HEP teachers. Table II-l 
provides a summary of the number of HEP sessions per day, number of HEP 
teachers, and number of students enrolxed at each school. 

Project-wide there was an approximately equal number of male and fe- 
male students. Data on students ethnic background are summarized in Table II-2. 
These data indicate that the Asian and Black population was small and there- 
fore the distribution of these students among Project ALOHA schools should 
have no significant effect on the interpretation of data. On the other hand, 
the proportion of students of Mexican and Caucasian background is uneven across 
schools . 

Te acher Population 

All of the 39 teachers and 9 teacher aides in the Project ALOHA schools 
were females. In terms of ethnic background, 86% of the teachers and 22% of 
the teacher aides were Caucasian, 3% of the teachers and 56% of the teacher 
aides were Mexican, 8% of teachers and 22% of teacher aides were Asian, and 
3% of teachers (and no teacher aides) were Black. The mean age for teachers 
and teacher aides 35.59 years. 

Teachers reported a mean of 9.4 >ears total teacher experience, and a 
mean of 2.5 years teaching in HEP (as of June, 1974). In addition, teachers 
reported receiving a mean of 6.5 days of HEP inservice durint^ the 1973-74 
school year and a mean total of 42.9 days inservice for all years since they 
began teaching HEP. 
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TABLE II-l 



Summary of HEP sessions per day, teachers, and student 
enrollment for Project ALOHA: 1973-74 school year 



1 


Number of 


! 

Number of j 




Grade 


Level 






School 


HEP Sessions 


1 

HEP Teachers 


K 


1 


2 


3 


Total 


Garden Gate 


4 


6 


45 


54 


26 


23 


148 


Lowell 


3 


4 


49 


38 


38 


36 


161 


George Mayne 


6 


3 


28 


39 


32 


42 


x41 


Sakamoto 


6 


12 


120 


115 


63 


52 


350 


St. Patrick 


3 


3 


23 


27 


28 


32 


110 


St. John Vlanney 


3 


3 


0 


52 


63 


0 


115 


Toyon 


4 


8 


53 


55 


60 


49 


217 


Total 


29 


39 


318 


380 


310 


234 


1242 
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TABLE I 1-2 



Summary of Student Ethnic Background for Project ALOHA Schools 



SCHOOL 



Garden Gate 
Lowell 

George Mayne 

Sakamoto 

St. Patrick 

St. John Vianney 

Toy on 



Project ALOHA Total 



ASIAN 



2 
2 
1 

2 

2 
2 
2 



ETHNIC BACKGROUND 



BLACK 



1 
1 

0 
1 

0 
0 
2 



Note: Data reported are percentages 



CAUCASIAN 



84 
59 
46 
89 
48 
75 
69 



70 



MEXICAN 



13 
38 
53 
8 
50 
23 
27 



27 
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Reconmendations for 1974-75 School Year 

1. It is recommended that a search for valid instruments to assess 
student performance in HEP be continued. 

2. m order to facilitate the use of computer programs and analysis, 
and to encourage replication, it is recommended that the data 
collection system be refined and simplified. 



CHAPTER III 

EVALUATION OF STUDENT PERFORMANCE IN READING 
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STUDENT PERFORMANCE IN TERMS OF LEARNER GOALS 

Evaluation of student performance in the Language Skills component 
of HEP (Reading.. Writing, Listening/Speaking) focused primarily on the areas of 
reading. 

Student performance in terns of the percent of students completing 
specific learner goals was compared to the performance of other Project 
ALOHA students, Hawaii students, and the levels of performance projected 
for each grade level by program planners. 

Since student performance in terms of completion of program elements 
in HEP is recorded by the teacher on a continuing bases as part of the 
HEP management system, a complete record of the progress of each student 
through the HEP curriculum is maintained. The progress of any one stu- 
dent can be easily determined by looking at the Teacher Record Book. 
The progress of groups of students through the program can be determined 
by computing the percent of students completing given elements at a given 
point in time. 

To assist in the evaluation of student progress, HEP planners de- 
veloped projections of the percent of students which would be expected 
to complete specific learner goals after various periods of time in HEP. 
The projections are based on the performance of students (grades kinder- 
garten and one) in HEP during the first two years of installation in Hawaii, 
and are continually revised as students progress through HEP. The per- 
formance projections provide a track of the expected level of progress of 
students in relation to completion of the final goal in the Reading com- 
ponent (See Appendix A). 

The primary exit criteria for student performance in the Language 
Skills Program of HEP is that 95% of the students will complete Instruc- 
tional Library Level 25 (20 books) by the end of grade 6. The significance 
of this goal lies in the fact that all books in Instructional Library Level 
25 have been validated by Spache and Dale-Chale Reading Formulae as being 
of sixth grade readability or higher. In other words, the final goal of 
the Reading program is that 95% of the students in the program will be 
able to read books of sixth grade or higher readability by the end of 
grade 6. 



The data summarized in Table III-l indicated that Project ALOHA stu- 
dents have continued to make satisfactory progress toward realization of 
this goal. For the 12 performance projections for grades K-3, Project 
ALOHA students in grades K and 1 surpassed all six, while two of three were 
Surpassed by grade 2 and one of three by grade 3 students. This relative de- 
cline in performance for grade 2 and 3 students most likely reflects the effect 
of late delivery of materials encountered in the first year of the project. 
In addition, the effects of installing a new program made instruction 
and learning more difficult for those students enrolled early in the pro- 
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TABLE III-l 

Percent of Project ALOHA (1972-73 & 1973-74) and Hawaii (1973-74) Students 
Completing Selected Program Elements and Projected Level of Performance 



HEP Element 



Project ALOHA 
;973-74 



Project ALOHA 
1972-73 



Hawaii 
1973-74* 



Kindergarten 



Visual discrimination of 

words (YN3) 

Read more than 50 words 
from a bctsic 400 word list 

(RWC 3) 

Read more than 90 words 
from a basic 400 word 

l ist (RWC 4) 

Read over 14 books 
(Instructional Library 
Level 3) 




Grade 1 



Read more than 30 words 
from a basic 400 word 

list (RWC 1) 

Read over 9 books 
(Instructional Library 
Level 2) 

Reaa~ovef 39 books 
(Instructional Library 
Level 12) 
"TfeaJ ovef 69 books " ' 
(Instructional Library 
Level 14) 



ReqDgnition and oral 
production of words 
phra&esy and short 
sentences (RWC 8) 
ftead ovcF^?~bb6k8 
(Instructional Library 
Le vel 1) 

Read over 39 Y6o^ 
(Instructional Library 
Level 8) 

Read over 49 books 
(Instructional Library 
Level 10) 

Read over 104 books 
(Instructional Library 
Level 21) 



(N-131) 
98.47 



RMding with meaning 
at sixth grade level 
(SRA Booklets, TAN) 



69.47 
19.85 
14.50 

(N'«45) 

97.78 

93.33 

80.00 

66.67 

15.56 

15.56 



(N-256) 
100.00 

55.47 

11.72 

8.98 



(N-2194) 
96.6 



61.0 



11.9 



Grade 2 



95 



50 



(N-241) 


(N-2392) 




95.44 








87.0 


95 


i 

1 

51.45 1 






! 


48.3 


50 


\ 

! 


12.4 


5 


10.79 ' 
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TABLE III-l, continued 



HEP Element Project ALOHA Project ALOHA Hawaii HEP Pro- 

1973-74 1972-73 1973-74* ie,ted 
, Outc Ties 



Grade 3 



Read over 14 books 
(Instructional Library 

Le vel 3) 

Read over 29 books 
(Instructional Library 
Level 6) 

Read over^ 94~{)Ooks^ ^ 
(Instructional Library 
Level 19) 

Read over 104 books 
(Instructional Library 
Level 21) 

Read over 119 books 
(Instructional Library 
Level 24) 

Read over 139 books 
(Instructional Library 
Level 25) 



(N=113) 
93.97 



90.27 



52.21 



31.86 



13.79 



.88 



! (N=2237) 

i 




, _ 1 

1 

i 

j 84.1 


95 


i 


50 


i ' 
I 

1 
t 

i 

i 1 

i 1 
i 1 

j 1 


5 



Note: The significance of this data is that the HEP projected outcomes are for 
95% of 6th grade pupils to complete Level 25 of the Instructional Library 
and all books at this level have been validated by Spache and Dale-Chall 
formulae as 6th Qrade readability. See Appendix A for HEP Exit Criteria 
and Projected Outcomes. 



* Hawaii English Program, Department of Education, State of Hawaii 
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ject (a. 3,, for those students now second and third graders). These 
cummulative effects may account for the discrepency between projected 
and actual performance for second and third graders. However, it should 
be noted that even when Projected levels of performance were not met. In 
most cases the perforniance of students was only a few percentage points 
below the projected level. Thus, it can be concluded that Project ALOHA 
students performed well in terms of HEP performance goals. 

To facilitate further examination of the performance of Project ALOHA 
students m terms of completion of program elements, the 1973-74 student 
r^'fn^^''^ "''^ compared with the performance of Project ALOHA students 
in 19/2-73 and Hawaii students in 1973-74. Table III-2 summarizes the 
results of chi square analyses between the percentage of Project ALOHA 
and Hawaii students. 

,nio ^^""^ °^ Project ALOHA student performance in 1973-74 as compared 
to 1972-73, the data in Table IIl-l indicated that for Kindergarten stu- 
dents the level of performance was nearly equal both years. For grade 1 
and 2 students, the level of performance increased dramatically from 
1972-73 to 1973-74. Thir effect was probably due to the increased teacher 
familiarity and experience with HEP materials and procedures as well 
as the development of greater teacher skills in terms of higher-level 
teacher roles (e.g., teacher as a guide, ana teacher as a scholar-model). 

Data summarizing the results of chi square analyses between the 
performance of Project ALOHA and Hawaii students are included in Table 
III-2. The results of these analyses indicated that the distribution 
of scores for Project ALOHA and Hawaii students in grade K and grade 3 
are not significantly different. An examination of the data in Table III-l 
indicated that while Project ALOHA kindergarteners performed better than 
Hawaii kindergarteners on all three comparison elements, the differences 
were small. Similarily, while Project ALOHA-Hawaii grade differences 
were larger, the differences between the two distributions was not large 
enough to reach statistical significance. In addition. Project ALOHA 
3rd graders performed better than Hawaii students on two or three ele- 
m>>nts compared. 

On the other hand, the results of Project ALOHA-Hawaii comparisons 
for grades 1 and 2 were different, in that statistically significant 
differences between the two distributions -..ere obtained. Examination 
of the data in Table III-l revealed that Project ALOHA students per- 
formed better than Hawaii students on all six comparison elements for 
grades 1 and 2. 

Overall, in relation to the performance of Project ALOHA students 
as compared to the performance of Hawaii students. Project ALOHA stu- 
dents performed higher than Hawaii students on eleven of twelve elements. 
In regard to this findl-.g, it should be pointed out that Hawaii students 
have alsj performed well in relation to the projected levels of perfor- 
mance of e^ch grp.de level. 

Fror this data it can be concluded that Project ALOHA students have 
performed well in relation to the performance projections developed by tie 
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TABLE il.-2 

Chi square values for comparison of 
Project ALOHA and Hawaii student per- 
formance in HEP 



GRADE 






K 




.33 


1 




6.52* 


2 




8.25* 


3 




2.93 



Note: Computations based on data from TABLE III-l 



* P < .05 (df=2) 
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HEP planners and the performance of other students iu the same program. 
The importance of this finding is that Project ALO^L^ students who have 
performed at or above the expected rate for 95% of the students can be 
expected to have completed Instructional Library Level 25 (which con-- 
tains books rated as oth grade readability or higher) by the end of 
grade 6. 



III-7 

Summary of Project ALOHA Performance by School 

Tables III-3 through III-8 summarize the performance of Pioject ALOHA 
students by school. The following criteria were used in determining the 
student population for whom data should be reported: grade K students must 
4 ur.»*o" ^" "^^ ^ complete school year; grade 1 students must have been 
in HEP 2 complete school years; grades 2 and 3 students must have been 
in HEP 3 complete school years. Since St. Patrick School did not have a 
kindergarten class in HEP during the 1971-72 school year, no second graders 
at that school met the grade 2 criteria. For that reason, the data for grade 
2 in Table III-7 was left blank. In addition, St. John Vianney had nc students 
meeting the above criteria, thus no data is reported for thac school. 

Although variability in performance between schools is apparent, the 
reader is cautioned against drawing conclusions based on these differences 
since legitimate reasons exist to justify school-to-school variations in 
overall school performance (e.g., differences in SES, student background, 
teacher training and experience, facilities, etc.). Comparison of student 
performance between schools is discouraged since variations exist in 
the characteristics of these student populations which may effect student 
performance. In short, variations between schoolr should be expected for 
a number of reasons and such variations should in no way reflect on the 
effectiveness of teachers in individual schools. 

The important point regarding the data in Tables III-3 through III-8 
is that, for each school, the 95% projection has generally been equalled or 
surpassed. As was previously pointed out, the importance of the 95% pro- 
jection is that it marks a path of satisfactory progress toward the HEP 
projected outcome that 95% of the pupils complete Level 25 of the Instruc- 
tional Library by the end of grade 6; i.e., those students completing the 
95/. element- at each grade level should be expected to complete Instruc- 
tional Library Level 25 by the end of grade 6. The importance of this 
projection is that all books in Instructional Library Level 25 have been 
validated by Spache and Dale-Chall readability formulea as sixth g^ade 
readability or higher. It should be noted that the traditional definition 
of grade level is that level of performance which 50% of the class achieves; 
thus, the standards set by HEP (95% completion) are very high in relation 
to traditional standards. Yet, in terms of the higher HEP standards, each 
of the s-hools for whom data are repotted in Tables III-3 through III-8 have 
done quite well. From these data it can be concluded that the performance 
of students in individual Project ALOHA schools is satisfactory. 
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Table III-3 

III-8 Percent of Garden Gate School (1973-74) Students 

Completing Selected Program Elements and Projected Level of Performance 



REP Element 


Proiect ALOHA 
1973-74 


Garden Gate 


HEP Projected 
Outconies 




Kindergarten 




Visual discrimination of 

WOrOo ^IIMJ^ 


(N-176) 
98.86 


100.00 


95 


Read more than 90 words from 
a basic 400 word list (RWC 4) 


55.68 


84.21 




Read over 14 books (Instruc- 
tional Llbrarv T ^v^l 


11.36 


15.79 


5 




Grade 1 




Read more than 30 words from 
a Dasic hUU word 118C ^KWu i.) 


(N-131) 
98.47 


100.00 


95 


Read over 9 books (Instruc- 
tional Library, Level 2) 


69.47 


87.50 


50 


Read over 59 books (Instruc- 
tional Library, Level 12) 


19.85 


42.85 


5 


Grade 2 




Read over 4 books (Instruc- 
tional Library, Level 1) 


(N-45) 
93.33 


100.00 


95 


Read over 49 books (Instruc- 
tional Library, Level 10) 


66.67 


76.92 


50 


Read over 104 books (Instruc- 
tional Library, Level 21) 


15.56 


30.77 


5 


Grade 3 




Read over 29 books (Instruc- 
tional Library, Level 6) 


(N-113) 
90.27 


100.00 


95 


Read over 94 books (Instruc- 
tional Library, Level 19) 


52.21 


60.29 


50 


Read over 139 books (Instruc- 
tional Library, Level 25) 


.88 


0.00 


5 
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Table 



Percent of Lowell School (1973-74; Students Completing III-9 
Selected Program Elements and Projected Level of Performance 



HEP Element 


Proiect ALOIIA 
1973-74 


Lowell 


HEP Projected 
Outcomes 


Kindergarten 




Visual discrimination of 
words (YN3) 


(N=176) 
98.86 


100.00 


95 


Read more than 90 words from 
a basic 400 word list (RWC 4) 


55.68 


29.41 


50 


Read over 14 books (Instruc- 
tional Librarv, Level 3) 


11.36 


11.76 


5 



Grade 1 



Read more than 30 words from 
« basic 400 word list (RWC 1) 


(N»131) 
98.47 


100.00 


0^ 

yj 


Read over 9 books (Instruc- 
tional Library, Level 2) 


69.47 


69.23 


50 


Read over 59 books (Instruc- 
tional Library, Level 12) 


19.85 


30.77 


5 


Grade 2 




Read over 4 books (Instruc- 
tional Library, Level 1) 


(N=45) 
93.33 


87.50 


95 


Read over 49 books (Instruc- 
tional Library, Level 10) 


66.67 


70.00 


50 


Read over 104 books (Instruc- 
tional Library, Level 21) 


15.56 


20.00 


5 




Grade 3 




Read over 29 books (Instruc- 
tional Library, Level 6) 


(N=113) 
90.27 


88.89 


95 


Read over 94 books (Instruc- 
tional Library, Level 19) 


52.21 


55.56 


50 


Read ever 139 booke (Instruc- 
tional Lib'-r.ry, '.evel 25) 


.88 


0.00 


5 
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Table III-5 



III-IO Percent of Mayne School (1973-74/ Stud<=»nts Completing 

Selected Program Elements and Projected Level of Performance 



HEP Element 


Project ALOHA 
1973-74 


Mayne 


HEP Projected 
Outcomes 


Kindergarten 




Visual discrimination of 
words (YN3) 


(N=176) 
98,86 


94.12 


95 


Read more than 90 words from 
a basic 400 word list (RWC 4) 


55.68 


20.00 


50 


Read over 14 books (Instruc- 
tional Librarv, Level 3) 


11.36 


6.25 


5 


Grade 1 




Read more than 30 words from 
a basic 400 word list (RWC 1) 


(N=131) 
98.47 


92.00 


95 


Read ever 9 books (Instruc- 
tional Library, Level 2) 


69.47 


41.18 


50 


Read over 59 books (Instruc- 
tional Library, Level 12) 


19.85 


5.88 




r,rade 2 




Read over 4 books (Instruc- 
tional Library, Level 1) 


(N=45) 
93.33 


85.75 


95 


Read over 49 b. oks (Instruc- 
tional Librarv, Level 10) 


66.67 


57.32 


50 


Read over 104 books (Instruc- 
tional Library, Level 21) 


15.56 


2.55 


5 


Grade 3 




Read over 29 books (Instruc- 
tional Library, Level 6) 


(N=113) 
90.27 


85.71 


95 


Read over 94 books (Instruc- 
tional Library, Level 19) 


52.21 


36.57 


50 


Read over 139 books (Instruc- 
tional Library, Level 25) 


.88 


0.00 


5 
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Table III-6 

Percent of Sakamoto School U973-74) Students Completing III-ll 
Selected Program Elements and Projected Level of Performance 



HEP Element 


Prolect ALOHA 
1973-74 


Sakamoto 


U17P T>mAat^t'£iA 

Outcomes 


Kindergarten 




Visual discrimination of 
words (YN3) 


(N=176) 
98.86 


96.67 


95 


Read more than 90 words from 
a basic 400 word list (RWC 4) 


55.68 


62.71 


50 


Read over 14 books (Instruc- 
tional Library, Level 3) 


11.36 


12.07 


5 


Grade 1 




Read more than 30 words from 
a basic '00 word list (RWC 1) 


(N-131) 
98.47 


100.00 


95 


Read over 9 books (Instruc- 
tional Library, Level 2) 


69.47 


90.16 


50 


Read over 59 books (Instruc- 
tional Library, Level 1 ) 


19.85 


21.31 


5 


Grade 2 




Read over 4 books (Instruc- 
tional Library, Level 1) 


(N=45) 
93.33 


100.00 


95 


Read over 49 books (Instruc- 
tional Libra y. Level 10) 


66.67 


70.20 


50 


Read over 104 books (Instruc- 
tional Library, Level 21) 


15.56 


20.00 


5 


Grade 3 


Read over 29 books (Instruc- 
tional Library, Level 6) 


(N=113) 
90.27 


96.77 


95 


Read over 94 books (Instruc- 
tional Library, Level 19) 


52.21 


61.52 


50 


Read over 1^^ bookF (Instruc* 
tional library. Level 25) 


.88 


2.23 


5 
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Tabip III-7 

III-12 Percent of St. Patrick School (19/3-r''4) Students Completing 



beiected rrogram r.i 


einf:nts and Projected 


'.evel ot Performance 




HEP Element 


Project ALOHA 
1973-74 


! 

1 St. Patrick 

1 


HEP Projected 
Outcomes 




Kindergarten 




Visual aiscrimlnatlon of 
words (YN3) 


(N-176) 
98.86 


100.00 


95 


Redd more than 90 words from 
a basic 400 word list (RWC 4) 


55.68 


38.89 


50 


Read over 14 books (Instruc- 
tional Library, Level 3) 


11.36 


11.11 


5 




Grade 1 




Read more than 30 words from 
a basic 400 word list (RWC 1) 


(N-131) 
98.47 


100.00 


95 


Read over 9 books (Instruc- 
tional Library, Level 2) 


69.47 


50.00 


50 


Read over 59 books (Instruc- 
tional Library, Level 12) 


19.85 


0.00 

i- 


5 


Grade 2 




Read over 4 books (Instruc- 
tional Library, Level 1) 


(N=45) 
9J.33 




95 


Read over 49 books (Instruc- 
tional Library, Level 10) 


66.67 




50 


Read over 104 books (Instruc- 
tional Library. Level 21) 


15.56 




5 


Grade 3 


Read over 29 books (Instruc- 
tional Library, Level 6) 


(N=113) 
90.27 


100.00 


95 


Read over 94 books (Instruc- 
tional Library, Level 1^) 


52.21 


59.64 


50 


Read over 139 books (Instruc- 
tion-ui Library, Level 25) 


.88 


3.35 


5 
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Percent of Toyon School (1973-74) Students Completing i 
Selected Program Elements and Projected Level of Performance 



HEP Element 


Prolect ALOHA 
1973-74 


Toyon 


HEP Projected 
Outcomes 


Kindergarten 




Visual discrimination of 
words (YN3) 


(N-176) 
98.86 


96.67 


95 


Read more than 90 words from 
a basic 400 word list (RWC 4) 


55.68 


51.72 


50 


Read over 14 books (Instruc- 
tional Llbrarv, Level 3) 


11.36 


10.34 


5 





Grade 1 


Read more th^n 30 words from 
a basic 400 word list (RWC 1) 


(N-131) 
98.47 


100.00 


95 


Read over 9 books (Instruc- 
tional Library, Lev^l 2) 


69.47 


46.67 


50 


Read over 59 books (Instruc- 
tional Library, Level 12) 


19.85 


16.67 


5 


Grade 2 




Read er 4 books (Instruc- 
tional Library, Level 1) 


(N-45) 
93.33 


90.90 


95 


Read over 49 books (Instn:c- 
tlonal Lll aiy. Level 10) 


66.67 


59.09 


50 


Rtad over 104 books (instruc- 
tional Library, Level 21) 


15.56 


4.55 


5 




Grade 3 




Read over 29 books (Instruc- 
tional Library, Level 6) 


(N«113) 
90.27 


92.59 


95 


Read over 94 books (Instruc- 
tional Library, Level 19) 


52.21 


39.03 


50 


Head over 139 books (Instruc- 
tional Ll^iary, Level 25) 


.88 


0.00 


5 
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STUDENT PERFORMANCE ON READINC; COMPREHENSION TEST 

In addition to the ^bove, to provide an index of student performance 
on a non-HEP developed instruipent, all third grade students who had been 
in HEP for three years were administered parts of the Spache Diagnostic 
Reading Scales (DRS) . 

The DRS was selected for administration to third graders for several 
reasons. First, the Comprehension subtest of the DRS (which were the only 
parts of the test administered) assess reading comprehension in a manner 
similar to the way in vliich it is defined in HEP. Thus, the DRS seems to 
possess reasonable content validity for reading comprehension in terms 
of the HEP curriculum. Second, the DRS is an individually administered 
reading test. This feature makes the test-taking behaviors required 
for the DRS similar to the behaviors required in the HEP learning en- 
vironment. Thus, it seems that the DRS should provide a reasonable valid 
estimate of the reading comprehension ability of students who have received 
instruction in HEP and provide a comparison of student performance on an 
instrument familiar to most teachers and reading specialists. 

Two reading comprehension scores were derived from the DRS, an In- 
structional Level score and an Independent Level score. The Instruc- 
tional Level score was determined by oral reading errors and compre- 
hension while the Independent Level score was based on silent reading 
comprehension. Spache states: 

The term"Instructional Level" is used to designate the student's 
grade level and oral reading. It specifies the level and quality 
of reading which most teachers would find acceptable in group or 
classroom practices, and the grade level of basa± or other reading 
materials to which the student would be exposed in the typical 
classroom. The Independent Level is that grade level of supple- 
mentary instructional and recreational reading material which the 
child can read silently to himself, even though he may experience 
some word-recognition problems (1972). 

Performance on the DRS is measured in terms of a grade level score. 
Since the test was administered during the period of April-May the ex- 
pected mean grade level score for thirc' ^r^de students should have been 
about 3.8 to 3.9. Table III- 9 summarizes the data on the performance 
of Project ALOHA third graders on the DRS. 
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TABLE III-9 

Mean Diagnostic Pxeading Scale Grade Level Score 
For Third Grade Students 





Mean (N=115) 


S.D. 


Instructional level 


4.17 


2.09 


Independent level 


4.47 


! 

1 1.74 
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These data indicate that in terms of mean grade-level scores for both 
Instructional Level (oral reaqing and comprehension) and Independent Level 
(silent reading and comprehension) Project ALOHA third graders who have 
been in HEP three years, scored higher than the projected performance of 
students in the DRS norm group, (i.e.. grade level 3.8-3.9) 

To further examine the relationship among scores a chi square goodness 
of fit test (Siegel, 1956) was computed comparing the distribution of scores 
obtained by Project ALOHA third graders and third graders taken from the 
DRS norm group (Spache, 1972, p. 36). Grouping the scores by increments 
of one standard deviation, the distributions for Instructional and In- 
dependent Level scores are summarized in Tables III-lO and III-ll. The 
chi square goodness of fit test (Seigel, 1956) resulted in a chi square 
value of 376 for Instructional Level and 592 for Independent Level. These 
chi squares were both significant at the .001 level of significance, sug- 
gesting that both the Instructional and Independent Level distributions of 
scores for Project ALOHA third graders was significantly different frow 
the DRS norm group third graders. 

Examination of the data in Table III- 10 regarding Instructional Level 
scores indicated that Project ALOHA students received fewer very-high and 
very-low scores and slightly more moderately low scores. For Independent 
Level scores the data in Table III- 11 indicated that the same relationship 
between Project ALOHA and DRS norms existed, although somewhat more exag- 
gerated. Although compared to norm group third graders, fewer Project 
ALOHA students achieved a mean score, more Project ALOHA students received 
slightly - below and slightly - above mean scores (in the 40—60 percen^ 
tile range) than the norm group. In addition, more Project ALOHA students 
received very high scores (above the 95 percentile). 

In general, the performance of Project ALOHA third graders on the DRS 
was above average for both Instructional and Independent reading levels. 
Comp rison of the distribution of scores for a subsample of third graders 
from the norm group and Project ALOHA third graders indicated that the dj/5- 
tribution for both Instructional and Independent Level scores were signifi- 
cantly different. In relation to the DRS distributions. Project ALOHA 
scores represented a more "flat" distribution of scores with fewer students 
receiving very low scores and ^r^re students scoring in the middle-range. 
From this data it was concluded that in relation to the expected perfor- 
mance on a nationally-normed test of reading comprehension. Project ALOHA 
third graders typically performed at or above average. 
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CORRELATION BETWEEN COMPLETION OF HEP GOALS AND TEST SCORES 

In order to further examine the relationship between student per- 
fordiance in HEP and on a test of reading comprehension, correlation 
coefficients (Spearman Rho) were computed between each student's DRS 
Instructional and Independent Level Reading Scores and the highest HEP 
reading element completed at the time the DRS was administered. The 
resulting correlation values wipre .757 between Instructional Level score 
and highest HEP element completed and .723 betwee- Independent Level 
score and HEP performance. These data indicated that to a great extent 
those students who did will in HEP (i.e., have completed higher level 
elements) also scored higher on a test of reading comprehension, thus 
providing additional validation for the HEP goal structure. 

Taken together the data reported on student progress through the 
HEP goal structure and student performance on a test of reading compre- 
hension indicated that Project ALOHA students were making satisfactory 
progress in terms of HEP goals and projected levels of performance and, 
in addition, performed well on a non-HEP developed measure of reading 
comorehension . 
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RECOMMENDATIONS FOR THE 1974-75 SCHOOL YEAR 

1. Continued evaluatior, of student performance in terms of 
HEP projecticiis, an4 the performance of other students 
in HEP is recoinmended . 

2. Continued evaluation of reading comprehension performance 
with standardized reading comprehension tasks and /or cri- 
terion-referenced reading comprehension tasks is recom- 
mended* 

3. Continued search for more valid aid reliable independent 
meatures of achievement* 
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CHAPTER IV 



EVALUATION OF STUDENT SELF-DIRECTEDNESS 
AND RESPONSIBILITY 



IV-1 



SELF-DIRECTION AND RESPONSIBILITY IN LEARNERS 

One of the major goals of HEP is that students shall demonstrate 
liigh levels of self-direction and responsibility. In HEP the concepts 
or student self-direction and responsibility have been operationally 
defined in a series of 26 behavioral objectives or indicators of 
atonomy in education. A description of these behavioral objectives 
for student self-direction and responsibility is found in Appendix C 
CI this report. Self-direction and self-activation can only be de- 
veloped where the child is permitted to assume the proper degree of 
responsibility. The nature of the HEP goal system and management 
system, including the record keeping system, enables the teacher to 
illow each child enough freedom of choice as is appropriate for the 
while's level of development. 

For example, the Planning Circle procedures call for the student 
to designate at the beginning of the HEP session those elements he chooses 
to work on that day. The Evaluation Circle procedures call for the 
teacher, among other things, to encourage students to evaluate their 
work choices for the day, to determine whether they made wise, well- 
planned decisions. Standard instruction procedures require children 
including kindergarteners) to learn to correctly operate electric typewri- 
ters, tape recorders, phonographs, and film loop projectors. Students 
learn the correct location of all instructional materials and learn 
to return materials to there proper place when they have completed work 
with them. In addition, students learn to keep track of their own progress 
tlirough the program elements. Each student has a folder where he keeps 
a record of those elements he has completed. 

KVALUATION OF SELF-DIRECTEDNESS AND RESPONSIBILITY IN LEARNERS 

The assessment of self-directedness in Project ALOHA students was 
accomplished in three ways: 1) teacher ratings, 2) observation scales 
and, 3) attitude scales. 

Z ^^^- ^ Ratings of Student Self-Directedn ess 

The primary mode of evaluating self-directedness Involved the use 
of teacher ratings of student behavior on each of the 26 behavioral 
statements included in Appendix C. Both pre-and post-ratings were com- 
: [eted by teachers. Pre-assessments were completed by teachers at the 
er.i of the first quarter of the school year and post-assessments were 
c 'ir.pleted at the end of the school year. 

The 26 behavioral statements of student self-directedness and re- 
sponsibility have been grouped by HEP planners into three types: self- 
selection of activities (five objectives), self -management (sixteen ob- 
jectives), and self-appraisal of their activities (5 objectives . Teacher 
ratings on each of the 26 objectives were based on the following criteria: 
(1) behavior not observed, (2) behavior observed once or twice, or (3) be- 
havior observed on a regular basis. T^ analyze student behavior, teacher 
ratings were converted to a numerical scale. 
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Results of Teacher Ratings of Student Self- D irectedness and Responsibility 

The data in Table IV-1 is a summary of teacher ratings of student 
self-direction and responsibility. The trend in the data was clear: 
student self-directedness and responsibility increased with length of 
time in HEP. This trend in the data is evident when first- and fourth- 
quarter teacher ratings are compared for each grade level and when ratings 
are compared between scores for each grade level. Although the first 
quarter ratings for each grade level are generally lower than the fourth 
quarter ratings for the preceding grade level, suggesting a decline in 
student self-direction and responsibility over the summer vacation months, 
such a conclusion cannot be drawn since these data are cross-sectional 
rather than longitudinal. In any event, increased self-directedness 
was shown by the fourth-quarter data for each succeeding year in HEP; 
i.e., fourth-quarter of first grade over fourth-quarter of kindergar- 
ten, fourth-quarter of second grade, over fourth-quarter of first grade 
and so forth. 

In order to shed additional ^ight on the development of self-direction 
and responsibility, the distributions of teacher ratings of student self- 
Urection and responsibility in three areas (self -selection, self -management, 
aid self -appraisal) for kindergarten and grade 3 students in Project ALOHA 
during the 1973-74 school year were compared using the chi square statistic. 
Since HEP centers are cross-graded, each session contains students from each 
grade level, K-3. Thus, teacher differences in ratings of student behavior 
was controlled; i.e., each teacher rates the behavior of children (grades 
K-3) in her center during the same HEP session. The data for the chi square 
"goodness of fit" test are summarized in Tables IV-2, IV-3, and IV-4. The 
chi square values were all significant at the .001 level, indicating that 
the distribution of scores of fourth quarter teacher ratings of student 
self-direction and responsibility were quite different for kindergarten and 
grade 3 studeucs. Examination of the score intervals in Tables IV-2, IV-3, 
and IV-4, indicated that in each case the kindergarteners scored lower than 
3rd graders, i.e., 3rd graders were rated by teachers as significantly higher 
than kindergarteners in self-direction and responsibility. 

In order to examine the growth of learner self-direction and responsibility 
over the course of the school year, chi square "goodness of fit" tests were 
computed between first- and fourth-quarter teacher ratings of student self- 
directedness and responsibility for each grade level. These data are sum- 
marized in Tables IV-5, IV-6, and IV-7. The chi square values for 
self-selection., self-management, and self-appraisal for each grade level are 
all significant at the .001 level of significance, indicating that the dis- 
tribution of first-quarter scores and fourth-quarter scores are significantly 
different for each area of student self -direct ion and responsibility at 
each grade level. 

From these data it may be concluded that teachers* ratings of learner 
behavior on 26 behavioral criteria for self-direction and responsibility 
indicate that significant growth is evident in the behavior of Project 
ALOHA students. 



Table IV-1 
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Mean Scores for First and Fourth Quarter Teacher Ratings 
of Student Self-Direction and Responsibility 



Observed 
Behaviors 


K (n=134) 
r it 5>u 1^ OUrCn 

Qrtr. Qrtr. 


Grade 1 (n=160) 
First Fourth 
Qrtr. Qrtr. 


Grade 2 (n=l40) 
First Fourth 
Qrtr. Qrtr. 


Grade 3 (n»110) 
First Fourth 
Qrtr. Ortr. 


Self-selection 
of activities^ 

Self-mandpement^ 

Self-appro'' 
activi^ies 


3.91 .02 

15.43 25.13 
2.83 5.27 


5.43 7.01 

23.39 23.75 
5.06 6.74 


6.05 7.36 

26.63 30.09 
5.90 7.33 


7.23 8.10 

29.39 30.76 
6.71 .67 



Maximum possible scoire = 10 
Maximum pos^ - " ^ scoie = 32 
Maximum ^e score = 10 



Table lV-2 



Percent of Grade K&3 Students Receiving Designated Scores on Tea-hor 
Ratings of Self-Directed Behavior: Self-selection of Activities 



G-ade 








S c 


ore 












2 


3 


4 


1 

5 I 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 




K 


1 


3 


11 


25 


18 


24 


14 


4 


0 




3 


1 


2 


1 


2 


10 


14 


29 


16 


25 


•X?-115.38» 



Note; ci^ = 9 
* p< .001 
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Table IV-4 

Percent of Grade K&3 Students Receiving Designated 
Teacher Ratings of Self-directed Behavior: Self-appraisal 



Grade 








S c o 


r e I 


n t 


e r V a 


i 










0 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 




K 


3 


2 


4 


8 


4 


31 


16 


27 


1 


3 


1 




3 


0 


1 


0 


3 


3 


7 


11 


15 


16 


28 


16 


X?=694.68* 



Note: d. = 10 
* ^ 
p<,001 



Table IV-5 

Frequency of Scores for First and Fourth Quarter Teacher 
Ratings of Student Self -Directedness : Self-Selection 













S 


cor 


e 












0 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


Grade K 


Pre 


1 


15 


18 


17 


33 


25 


13 


10 


1 


1 


0 




(N-134^ 


Post 


0 


0 


1 


5 


15 


33 


24 


32 


19 


5 


0 


450.61* 


Grade 1 


Pre 


0 


5 


8 


12 


24 


31 


29 


32 


12 


4 


3 




(N-160) 


Post 


1 


0 


1 


5 


5 


13 


32 


34 


40 


20 


9 


182.47* 


Grade 2 


Pre- 


0 


1 


6 


9 


11 


16 


35 


29 


27 


6 


0 




(N-140) 


Post 


0 


1 


1 


2 


3 


14 


10 


26 


59 


14 


10 


90. 5«* 


Grade 3 


Pre 


0 


0 


0 


2 


2 


7 


19 


2 


33 


15 


3 




(N=>110) 


Post 


0 


0 


1 


2 


1 


2 


11 


15 


32 


18 


28 


607.50* 



Note: d^ = 10 
* p<.U01 
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Table IV- 7 



Frequency of Scores for First-- and Fourth-quarter Teacher Ratings of 
Student Self-directedness : Self-Appraisal 





Score 




0 


1 


1 

1 2 


3 


4 


5 


i 6 


i 
i 

i 7 


8 


1 

i 9 


1 

iio 


Grade K 


pre 


13 


25 


25 


21 


15 


29 


6 


0 


0 


0 


0 




(X = 134) 


post 


4 


3 


6 


11 


6 


42 


21 


35 


2 


3 


1 


93.52* 


Grade 1 


pre 


4 


13 


-t 


10 


19 


35 


36 


28 


6 


2 


1 




(N = 160) 


post 


3 


0 


1 


7 


7 


22 


22 


44 


21 


20 


13 


281.37* 


Grade 2 


pre 


1 


3 


8 


7 


16 


28 


15 


25 


17 


19 


1 




(X = 140) 


post 


1 


1 


0 


2 


6 


14 


21 


30 


21 


19 


25 


607.50* 


Grade 3 


pre 


0 


0 


2 


1 


10 


11 


16 


38 


18 


10 


4 




(N = 110) 


post 


0 


1 


0 


3 


3 


8 


12 


17 


18 


30 


18 


137.74* 



Note: d = 10 



*p < .001 
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Table IV-8 

Pre- and Post-assessment Data fcr Kindergarten Students 



CASES 




October 
(pre- 


. 1973 
test) 




May. 
(post 


1974 
-test) 


STYLE 


Mean 




S.D. 


Mean 




S.D. 


A 


060 




. 125 


.080 




.175 


B 


.552 




.619 


.748 




.815 


c 


.047 




.137 


.022 




.068 


D 


.695 




.499 


.462 




.382 


E 


.648 




.479 


.643 




.760 


F 


.726 




.671 


.788 




.714 


G 


.540 




.300 


.550 




.28 


Overall 
(Weighted) 


6.06 




1.03 


6.26 




1.19 



Note: N = 133 
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EVALUATION OF STUDENT SELF-DIRECTION WITH CASES 

In order to provide validations of teacher ratings of learner self- 
direction, data v.as also collected using the Coping Analysis Schedule for 
Educational Settings (Cx\SES) . Examination of the CASES instrument by 
Project ALOHA staff and by HEP consultants indicated that CASES measures 
self-direction in a manner consistent with HEP. Thus, CASES appeared to 
provide a valid estimate of self-direction in Project ALOHA students. 

CASES data was collected by trained observers using a time-sampling 
procedure. CASES was desigrxed to "measure and describe the pupils attempts 
to cope with the press of the school setting, with all its varied stimuli 
(Spaulding, 1970, p. 2)." At intervals of 5-iO seconds the observed behavior 
of the target child was coded into jr.e of 19 categories of behavior. (For a 
complete description of each category see Appendix C.) Generally, a minimum 
of 50 observations were taken per child. After the observation period, ob- 
servations from the 19 different categories of behavior were combined in such 
a manner as to provide a numerical coefficient which described the child's 
level of behavior in terms of each of seven "styles" of coping behavior. 
(CASES behavior styles A-G are described in Appendix C.) 

The coping style designated "F" is described by Spaulding (1970, p. 33) 
as measuring independent, productive, responsible, assertive, integrative, 
thoughtful behavior. Since this dt ^ription contains behaviors which cor- 
respond highly with those behaviors representing self-direction and responsi- 
bility in HEP, it was felt that to a great extent, students in HEP should 
exhibit style F behaviors. 

Results of CASES Observations 

CASES data was collected on a sample of Project ALOHA kindergarten 
and third grade students. Data on a sample of 133 kindergarten students 
was collected in October, 1973, and again in May 1974. Means and stan- 
dard deviations for all seven CASES styles and an Overall Coefficient 
are summarized in Table IV-8. 

The trend of these data indicate that over the course of the school 
year behaviors associated with styles C (withdrawn) and D (peer-dependent) 
declined in frequency, while behaviors associated with style E (adult 
dependent) and G (inner-directed, task-oriented) remained about the same 
and styles A (aggressive, manipulative), B (peer-oriented, non-conforming, 
resistant) and F (social, productive) increased in frequency. It should 
be noted tha^ while greatest mean gains occurred in style B, style F 
was the pred. linant style on both pre-and post-assessments. 

In order to examine more closely the overall distributions of pre- 
and post-assessment CASES coefficients for Kindergarten students, a chi 
square "goodness of fit" test (Siegel, 1956) was computed between the 
October and May distributions of scores for style F. In order to compute 
a chi square test, data for students who had been observed an equal number 
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Table lV-9 

Frequency of Pre- and Post-assessment CASES Ctyle F Coefficients for 
Kindergarten Students, 1973-74 



Coefficient 


Frequency of 


Students' Scores 




Score Interval 












Pra-asses^ment 


Post-assessment 




0 - 


.25 


16 


23 




.26 - 


.50 


22 


18 




• 51 - 


.75 


11 


9 




.76 - 


1,00 


10 


16 








4 


1 




1.26 - 


1.50 


5 


3 




1.51 - 


1.75 


4 


4 




1.76 - 


2.00 


2 


2 




2.01 - 


2.25 


4 


1 




2.26 - 


2.50 


1 


1 




2.51 - 


2.75 


1 


1 




2.76 - 


3.00 


1 


1 




3.01 - 


3.25 


0 


0 




3.26 - 


3.50 


0 


0 




3.51 - 


3.75 


0 


1 




Total 


81 


81 


= 13.05 ( 



Note: d * 14 

f 
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of times (50) on both pre-and post-assessment observations were used. These 
data, summarized in Table IV-9. indicated that the pre-and post-assessment 
distributions of scores was not significantly different. The chi square 
value of 13.05 was not significant at the .05 level of significance, thus 
suggesting that style F pre-post gains were quite uniform across the dis- 
tribution of scores. From these data it can be concluded that while the 
increase in style F behaviors of Kindergarten students did occur, they 
were not great enough to reach statistical significance. 

In addition to the above, CASES data was collected on a sample of 
133 3rd grade students. These data were collected only in May, 1974 
and therefore, represent a one-time only CASES assessment of third grade 
student behavior. Means and standard deviations for each of the 7 CASES 
coping style coefficient and the Overall coefficient have been included 
in Table IV- 10. In addition, CASES coping styles A-G were arranged in 
rank-order for each student. The mean rank for each coping style for all 
students was computed and has been included in Table IV- 11, together with 
the percent of students for whom a given coping style reached the "visability" 
level. The "visability" level for each style has been designated as a coping 
style coefficient of 1.00 or greater. "Visability" represents a point at which 
the behaviors associated with the particular coping style tend to dominate the 
child's behavior patterns. 

These data strongly suggest that for third grade students, style F (social, 
productive) was the predominate coping style. In terms of coefficient means, 
style F was highest. In addition, style F received the highest mean-rank of 
all seven styles. Similarly, regarding the percentage of students receiving 
a given coping style coefficient that exceeded 1.00 ("visability") ,the highest 
percentage (29.32%) were reported for style F. 

In the 1973-74 Project ALOHA Evaluation Plan, a criterion style F coeffi- 
cient of .60 was established. For the 126 third graders on whom CASES data 
was gathered, 66 (52.38%) achieved the criterion coefficient. The breakdown 
by school of the percentage of students achieving a criterion style F co- 
efficient of .60 or greater are reported in Table IV- 12. Although school- 
to-school variations in these percentages are obvious, it is difficult to 
draw conclusions since many factors (including small sample size) could have 
produced these variations. Overall, however, it is significant that over 
half of the third grade students observed achieved the criterion style F. 

In order to analyze the degree of difference between third graders 
level of self-direction as measured by CASES style F, a t_-test was com- 
puted comparing the mean style F coefficient for third graders with the 
mean style F coefficient of a group of Project ALOHA Kindergarten students 
at Garden Gate School. The data for this group of kindergarteners was 
collected during the Fall of 1973 at one project school. Because the data 
was collected on a group of students who had received minimal exposure to HEP, 
these data approximate baseline CASES data for students in HEP. The results 
of the ^-test are summarized xa Table IV- 13. 
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Table IV- 10 
Coefficient Means and Standard Deviations 





for 


CASES 


Coping 


Styles 














CASES 


Coping Style 










A 


B 


C 


D E 


F 


G 


Overall 


Mean Coefficient 


.080 


745 


.022 


.459 .600 


.786 


.550 


6.26 


Standard Deviation 


.175 


811 


.068 


.377 .581 


.714 


.280 


1.19 


Note: N = 133 ' 





Table IV-11 

Mean Rank and Percentage of Students Reaching 
Visibility for CASES Coping Styles 





CASES Coping Style 


A 


B 


C 


D 


E 


F 


G 


Mean Coefficient rank^ 

Percentage of students 
reaching visibility 


4.91 3.64 5.94 3.71 3.50 
20.30 19.55 3.00 12.03 20.30 


3.07 
29.32 


3.18 
5.26 



Note: N=133 



Ranks = 1-7 

Visibility = Coefficient of 1.00 or greater 
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IV- 13 



Percentage of 3rd Grade Students Achieving 
a CASES Style F Coefficient of .60 or Greater 









S c h 


O 0 1 










Garden 
Gate 


Lowell 


George 
Mavne 


Sakamoto 


St. 

Patrick 


Toyon 


Project 
ALOHA 


Number of students 
observed 


13 


13 


21 


33 


18 


28 


126 


Percent achieving 
criterion score 


30.77 


61.54 


71.43 


36.36 


66.67 


53.57 


52.38 



Table IV-13 

Mean, SD, and _t-ratio for Kindergarten, Fall 1973 and 
Grade 3, Spring 1974 CASES Style F Differences 



Grade 


N 


X 


SD 


t^-ratio 


Kindergarten (Fall, 1973) 


148 


.640 


.260 




Grade 3 (Spring, 1974) 


126 


.786 


.714 


2.18* 



* p<.05 
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CASES F ; i^^'i'^^^^ that significant differences in 

CASES style F behavior were observed between grade K students in the Fall 
of 1973 and grade 3 students in the Spring of 1974. Since these are two dif- 
nnr« K^'^^A^^ . students (and since the kindergarten students are only from 
draw^ r regarding style F gain scores from grade K-3 can be 

t J^L l^^^^ d^'^^ contain implications for the amount of style 

F gains that may be expected for HEP students during the grade K to grade 3 



auite^o^^M^ the results of the CASES data for grades K and 3 students were 
quite positive. From these data it can be concluded that students in HEP 
«rvlP p '^'^^i"? high levels of self-directedness as demonstrated by CASES 
suyie t coetiicients. 
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To further examine self-directed behavior in students in HEP, the 
Intellectual Achievement Responsibility Questionnaire (lAR) was in- 
dividually administered to a sample of 112 3rd grade students. The 
lAR is a 34 item questionnaire which was designed to assess attitudes 
regarding whether a student used himself /herself or someone else as 
being responsible for his/her academic success or failures (Crand^'ll, 
Katkovsky, and Crandall, 1965; Crandall, 1968; Crandall, 1970;). 

Since HEP was designed as a positive approach to education (i.e, 
emphasizing student success and progress rather than failure and 
weakness), the lAR was used to assess student attitudes regarding whom 
they saw as responsible for their academic success. Student attitudes 
toward success were assessed by scoring the lAR for tbe 1+ score only 
(although all 34 test items were administered). 

Results of lAR Questionnaire 

A total of 108 (96.64%) of the 112 students administered the lAR 
received an 1+ score of 8.00 or greater. The mean of the T+ score 
distribution wps 11.95 with a standard deviation of 2.19. Crandall 
Katkovsky, and Crandall, (1965) report a mean H score of 12.64 (SD= 
2.08) for a sample of 102 3rd grade who were included in the norma- 
tive data of the lAR. Thus, Project ALOHA 3rd graders received a mean 
1+ score slightly below that reported in the lAR norms. 

To further examine the performance of Project ALOHA students on the 
lAR, a Chi square "goodness of fit" test (Siegel, 1956) was computed 
comparing the observed distribution of Project ALOHA students lAR 1+ 
scores and a hypothetical (i.e., expected) distribution of scores based 
on the 3rd grade 1+ mean and standard deviation reported by Crandall 
Katkovsky, and Crandall (1965). The results of this analysis have been 
sunnnarized in Tables IV-14. 

The Chi square value of 20.29 was statistically significant at the 
.05 level of significance, indicating that the distribution of 1+ scores 
obtained by Project ALO¥A students and the expected distribution (based 
on Crandall, Katkovsky, and Crandall 's 1965 mean and standard deviation) 
were significantly different. Examination of the score distributions in 
Table IV-14 indicated that based on the lAR 1+ norm mean and standard 
deviation, slightly more Project ALOHA students would have been expected 
to score below the mean 1+ score. However, many less would have been 
expected to receive a mean or slightly-above-mean score. Thus, in terms 
of the lAR norms. Project ALOHA 3rd grade students performed moderately 
well. From these data, it can be concluded that Project ALOVA 3rd graders 
expressed attitudes reflecting responsiblity for their academic success 
and Indicated the development of attitudes reflecting self-direction and 
responsibility. 
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Table IV- 14 

Chi Square Test Comparing Project ALOHA distribution of 
lAR 1+ Scores to Distribution Expected Using Norm Mean and SD 



Scoire 






Project ALOHA 


Expected 




Interval 


Score Frequency 


Score Frequency 




—1 m 


to 


-3.50 


0 


1 




— / • ji 


to 


-3.00 


1 


3 




-2.01 


to 


-2.50 


3 


6 




-1.51 


to 


-2.00 


6 


6 




-1.01 


to 


-1.50 


6 


11 




- .51 


to 


-1.00 


11 


16 




- .01 


to 


- .50 


16 


17 




.51 


to 


1.00 


40 


23 




1.01 


to 


1.50 


14 


14 




1.51 


to 


2.00 


14 


14 




2.01 


to 


2.50 


1 


1 




2.51 


to 


3.00 


0 


0 




3.01 


to 


3.50 


0 


G 


20.29* 



Score intervals based on .5 units of the standard deviation 



Distribution of expected scores based on Crandall, Katkousky, and Crandall's (1965) 
X and SD. 

* p <.01 (d^«10) 
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Limitations Regarding Concxusions to be Drawn 

The assessment of huma.t behavior is a complex and difficult task. Th 
use of C^SES and lAR to assess self-directedness was an attempt to provide 
an objective assessment of these behaviors. While these instruments re- 
present valid and useful ways of assessing self-directedness , they are 
still in the process of being developed and refined. For these reasons, 
results obtained from these instruments may not provide clear-cut con- 
rlurfions to be drawn and, at best, should be viewed with caution. 

RECOMMENDATIONS FOR THE 1974-75 SCHOOL YEAR 

1. Continued evaluation using teacher ratings of self-direction 
and responsibility on the 26 behavioral statements is re- 
commended • 

2. Continued follow-up CASES observations of those students on 
whom CASES data was collected during the 1973-74 school year 
is recommended. 

3. Continued efforts to find new objective measures of self- 
directedness and/or refine existing measures is recommended. 
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ATTITUDES TOWARD HEP 
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ATTITUDES TOWARD HEP 

The attitudes of all those involved with HEP are important since they 
reflect the nature of the individuals experience with HEP. Obviously, stu- 
dents and teachers have a more direct involvement in the program than others. 
Principals view the program in a global sense. Parents respond to their 
observations regarding their individual childs total educational develop- 
ment, including the child's attitude toward learning. Visitors' attitudes 
provide a more objective view as to the value of the program. In order 
to provide an assessment of attitudes as a reflection of individual ex- 
periences, the attitudes ol the students, teachers, principals, parents, 
and visitors were independently assessed by Project ALOHA. 

ATTITUDES OF STUDENTS TOWARD HEP 

The attitudes of students were assessed through ^he use of the 
Student Attitude Questionnaire which was administered individually to 
a sample of 106 third grade students who had been in HEP for three 
years. This questionnaire was a 9 item scale developed by Project 
ALOHA staff (See Appendix F for questionnaire). 

The data from the Student Attitude Questionnaire is summarized in 
Table V-1. Table V-1 contains data on student attitudes toward their 
HEP teacher, the HEP center in general, reading in general, and other 
children in their HEP session. These data indicate that student atr^ 
tudes toward HEP are generally quite positive: overall 78 A8% of the 
responses were positive. This trend in the data is consistent across 
sub-scales of the questionnaire. From this data it can be concluded 
that students in general feel positive attitudes toward HEP. 

ATTITUDES OF TEACHER TOWARD HEP 

The attitudes of Project ALOHA teachers and teacher aides were assessed 
using thr. ALOHA Teacher and Aide Questionnaire (See Appendix F) . Question- 
naires were distributed to 39 teachers and 7 teacher aides. Questionnaires 
were returned by 17 (44%) teachers and no teacher aides; therefore, 
the contents of this section will report on the attitudes of Project 
ALOHA teachers only. 

All teachers (100%) indicated that if given the opportunity to choose 
between HEP and some other curriculum, they would choose HEP. Likewise, 
100% of the teacher comments regarding the HEP learning environment were 
positive. Thus, the general attitude of teachers toward HEP was very 
positive. 

In addition to the above, teachers were asked to comment on specific 
aspects of HEP. Regarding perceived strengths and weaknesses of HEP, 
76% of the teachers responding indicated that the diagnostic-individualized 
approach was a strong point of the program. Other programs strengths which 
were mentioned frequently were: peer-tutoring (mentioned by 65%); self- 
direction (^7%); multi-modal approach to learning (41%); student freedom 
of choice and movement (29%); record keeping system (29%); and, manage-- 
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TABLE V-1 

Percentage of positive and negative attitudes of 
third grade ptudents toward HEP 





ATTITUDE 


SUB-SCAU! 


Moderate to 
Very Positive 


Soaewhat 
Positive 


Soaewhat 
Negative 


Moderate to 
Very Negative 


(itete 1»2,6) 




26* 26 


4.04 


8.42 


HEP Center 
(itea0 3,4.7^0) 


49.25 


19.25 


9 50 


zz .uu 


Reading 
(lte« 5) 


64.66 


22.41 


4.31 


8.62 


Other ChUdrcn 
in HEP 
(itea 8) 


55.14 


26.17 


12.15 


6.54 


Overall Attitude 
Toward HEP^ 


55.76 


22.72 


7.39 


14.13 



contained in each sub-scale are indicated in parenthesis. 



a. N-106 
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ment system, curriculum, materials (24%). Regarding teachers opinions 
about program weaknesses, 24% mentioned a lack of traditional phonics 
analysis, while two teachers (12%) mentioned a lack of readiness activities, 
lack of reading comprehension check, need for individualized assistance 
in handwriting, difficulty in tracking spelling progress, too much dependence 
on machines, need for more kinesthetic activities, and a lack of understan- 
ding of the program by parents. It should be noted that there was much 
more agreement among teachers regarding program strengths than regarding 
program weaknesses. In addition, it should be noted that some of the 
comments regarding program weaknesses (e.g., "lack of traditional phonic 
analysis") represent personal opinions of teachers and may not necessarily 
reflect program weaknesses viewed from the point of view of the philosophy 
and rationale upon which HEP is based. 

Ninty-four (94%) percent of the teachers indicated that they had 
incorporated some of the concepts or procedures into ether subjects that 
they were teaching. Sixty (60%) percent of the respondents indicated that 
they had adapted specific HEP concepts (e.g., pear-tutoring) while 40% 
indicated that they had incorporated the HEP management system to another 
subject area. 

Regarding the need for teachers to receive special training before 
initiating HEP in the classroom, all teachers (100%) responded in the 
affirmative. Comments to this question indicated that 53% of the teachers 
felt that special training should emphasize most of the HEP philosophy, 
29% felt that it should emphasize most of the use of materials and 24% 
indicated management procedures, in addition to numerous other concept.: 
which were mentioned only once or twice. 

Teachers' opinions regarding the HEP curriculum were generally very 
positive. Teachers' responses regarding the usefulness of specific pro- 
gram components are summarized in Table V-2. Respondents indicated that 
the reading card stacks, instructional library, laminated writing books, 
and literature selections were most useful for students, while flocked 
letters were generally less useful. Teachers' coiranents regarding additions, 
delections, or modifications to the HEP curriculum were quite varied, with 
no specific comment mentioned by more than 3 teachers. No trend or general 
consensus was apparent in these comments. 

In general, it can be concluded that teachers felt very positive about 
HEP. Comments of teachers indicated that they were quite satisfied with 
the HEP materials, although individual teachers might have desired to in- 
troduce minor modifications which fit their personal pref.^rences. 

ATTITUDES OF PRINCIPALS TOWARD HEP 

Attitudes of principals of the Project ALOHA schools were assessed 
using the ALOHA Principal Questionnaire (See Appendix F) . This question- 
naire was distributed to five principals (two Project school principals 
were not present at the time the questionnaire was completed), three 
of whom responded. In general, the responses of principals were very 
similar to those of teachers. 
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TABLE V-2 

PcrcMtage of teacher responses regarding the usefulness of 
IIP components for portions of the student population 



Coaponant 


Useful for at 
least 50Z of 
the children 


Useful for at 
least lOZ of 
the children 


Not useful at 
least lOZ of 
the children 


Reading card stacks 


100 


0 


0 


Taped books 


71 


29 


0 


Flocked letters 


0 


82 


18 


Language Haster or 
EFI Prograa 


88 


12 


0 


Instructional Library 


100 


0 


0 


Laalnated vrltijig 
books 


100 


0 


0 


Paper vrltlng tablets 


94 


6 


0 


Listening/speaking 
prograas on cassette 
tapes 


76 


24 


0 


Songs prograa 


66 


u 


0 


Typewriting programs 


76 


24 


0 


Literature selections 


100 




0 


Literature activities 


88 


12 


0 
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All principals indicated that they felt positive about HEP, and would 
elect to install the program if opening a new school • 



Regarding program strengths, the following comments were listed: 
truly individualized instruction, excellent materials, management system, 
teacher training, entry-exit criteria for each program element, peer- 
tutoring, and multi-modal approach to learning. Regarding program weak- 
nesses, the following comments were listed by principals: writing program, 
late delivery of materials, lack of a comprehensive parent education ele- 
ment, and the "human element - teachers who fail to take advantage of the 
full system." 

Comments of principals regarding special training for teachers initi- 
ating HEP in their classroom, indicated that all principals felt that such 
training was essential. In addition, all principals indicated that such 
special training should emphasize HEP philosophy, in addition to teacher 
responsibility, individualized instruction techniques, observation, and 
practicum activities. 

In general, principals indicated that students had made greater pro- 
gress in the program than expected. Principals indicated that "average" 
and above "average" students seemed to do well in the program, while im- 
mature and emotionally disturbed children, as well as children with bi- 
lingual problems did relatively less well. 

From these data, it can be concluded, that principals like teachers, 
felt quite positive about HEP. Principals recognized that the program in 
its present form had some strenghts and weaknesses, but overall indicated 
that they would overwhelming choose HEP over other programs. 

ATTITUDES OF PARENTS TOWARD HEP 

Data on parent attitudes toward HEP were collected using the ALOHA 
Parent Questionnaire (See Appendix F) . This questionnaire was distributed 
to patents (taken home by children) early in May. Parents were requested 
to complete the questionnaire and return it to school by the end of the 
school term (mid-June) . Approximately 1200 questionnaires were distributed 
and 458 (about 38%) vere returned. 

Seventy- three (73%) percent of the parents returning questionnaires 
reported that they had visited the HEP center in their child's school. 
In addition, 80Z of the parents indicated that they had attended school 
meetings at which the HEP curriculum was discussed; 79% indicated that 
they had attended two or more such meetings. 

Responses to the questionnaire indicated that 93% of the parents 
felt that the HEP curriculum was a good program for their child. Sixty 
(60%) percent of the parents responding indicated that they would like 
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their other children (those not In HEP) In the program, while 25% re- 
sponded "I im*t know" and 15Z responded negatively. 

Tables and V-4 sunmarlze data regarding parent observations of 
their child*' behavior. In general, parents Indicated that their children 
liked school aore, read more, and talk about language work more often 
(as compared to parent expectations or to the behavior of other children 
In the family) » Parents also reported that their children liked the reading 
component of HEP most and disliked handwriting most (although a greater per- 
centage of parents reported that they didn't know which part of the program 
their child disliked most)* 

Paremta* general opinion of HEP was very positive. Eighty (80Z) per- 
cent of the parents felt that the program was excellent for their child, 
7Z felt that it was about the same as other programs, 5Z felt it was a 
poor program, and 7Z indicated that they didn't know enough about the 
program to decide » Fifty-nine (59Z) percent of the coonents by parents 
were positive toward HEP, 21Z neutral, and 20Z negative. 

Overall, the attitudes and coBBents of parents toward HEP were very 
positive aod supportive. From the data it can be concluded that parents 
%rtio have children In HEP are -e pleased with the program. 

ATTITUDES OF PIOJECT ALOHA VISITORS TOWARD HEF 

The attitudes of visitors toward HEP were assessed using the Project 
ALOHA Visitors Questionnaires (S^p Appendix F) . Approximately 300 of 
these questlenaires were distributed to Project ALCmA visitors and about 
lOZ were completed and returned. 

The data from these questionnaires indicated that 77Z of the visitors 
reported a poaltive impression of HEP and 7Z reported neutral Impressions. 
Coaments calling for an opinion regarding the most deslreable aspects of 
HEP were quite variable. Thirty-four (34Z) of the respondents listed 
peer-tutoriag» 31Z individualized instruction, 17Z self-pacing, 17Z social 
interaction, 14Z self-modlvatlon, IQX l^EP materials, lOZ record keeping 
system, lOX organization of the program, and 7Z the Literature Program. 
CoMents expressing opinions regarding undeslreable components of HEP 
were as follcm: poor use of time by students (24Z) , length of time required 
to initiate students in program (lOZ), initial cost of program (lOZ), 
Improper teacher management techniques (7Z) , teacher-pu.Ul ratio (7Z), 
need for more klnestatlc activities (7Z). 

Visitors^ coBents regarding the desirability of introducing parts of 
the program Into their conaunity llllclted a wide variety of responses, 
non of which was mentioned by more than three persons. Some of the program 
components which visitors indicated would be a deslreable addition to their 
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Table V-3 

Percent of Parents' Responses to Questions Regarding 
the Effect of HEP on Their Child's Behavior 





More 


About the Same 


Less 


He/she likes school 


66.67 


31.37 


1.96 


He/she reads 


77.24 


19.69 


3.07 


He/she talks about 
his/her language work 

. 


63.01 


33.42 


3.57 



Table V-4 

Percent of Parents' Responses Regarding Program Components 
Which Their Child Likes/dislikes Most 



Program Component 


Likes Most 


Dislikes Most 


Handwriting 


30.13 


20.52 


Listening 


13.32 


15.07 


Reading 


64.85 


6.55 


Typing 


32.53 


17.69 


I don't know 


4.59 


29.69 



Note: Data reported are percentage of parents marking each program components. Some 
parents marked more than one alternative. 
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programs were: record keeping system, Planning and Evaluation Circles » 
Language Systems Program, dialect variations, reading word stacks, tapes, 
typing program, peer-tutoring, cursxve writing. 

In general, the comments of visitors were positive. Although many 
comments contained reservations about passing judgment after only one 
or two exposures to the program, visitors generally indicated satisfac- 
tion with what they saw to the extent that three quarters of the respon- 
dents reported positive impressions of HEP. 

RECOMMENDATICWS FOR TH£ 1974-75 SCHOOL YEAR 

1. The attitudes of students, of teachers, principals, parents, 
and visitors continue to be assessed, 

2. The Student Attitude Questionnaire should be modified to pro- 

vide an assessment of attitudes toward HEP in relation to 
attitudes toward other subject areas. 

3. Modification of the ALOHA Visitor Questionnaires. 
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CHAPTER VI 

INSERVICE TRAINING AND ADHERENCE TO 
THE HEP INSTRUCTIONAL SYSTEM 
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HEP INSErviCE TRAINING 

in -I educational system as complex as HEP, inservice training 
for tea<^Kr^ and teacher aides is essential to insure correct im- 
plemtr:t-.l i«.r of the system. For this reason the HEP inservice is 
a compre! t-n^ ive program which utilizes a demonstration cer er. 
Teachers are given extensive exposure through lecture, discussion, 
and rtadirg, to the philosophy upon which HEP is based. Care is 
taken to give teachers an in-depth understanding of the rationale 
for aJl co-~cepts of the HEP instructional system since understanding 
the phiIo-(p y and rationle for HEP is the most basic aspect of learn- 
ing about KEF and the key to guarantying correct instructional procedures. 

In aticiition to HEP philosophy, participants in the Inservice 
are giver cl.e opportunity to observe an HEP center in operation and 
examine instructional materials, in addition to practicum exercises 
which inccrporate the use of instructional materials with pupils in 
the demorr.trat ion center. 

The content areas contained in the curriculum are: 1) Philosophy of 
the Hawaii Fnglish Program: structure and organization of HEP; reading and 
phonics approach; testing; individualization; underlying theories presen- 
ted tl rougii lectures and video tapes. 2) HEP Language Skills Program: 
introduction to the programs of reading, writing, listening, speaking; 
record keeping; the management system; differentiated staffing; planning 
and evaluation circles; peer-tutoring; classroom organization and discipline. 
3) HE? Literature Program: structure and rationale; storytelling; creative 
dr^matic^; record keeping. 4) HEP Language System Program: overview; rationale; 
demcmstrat Ion-teaching; examination of materials; nicro-teaching. 5) Obser- 
vation: u'r nervation of Language Skills and Literature classes; observer 
assignment?. 6) Examination of materials: use of the teacher's manual 
to explore the vast array of instructional materials and the instructional 
statements for each learner goal. 7) Practicum: practice in use of the 
instructional materials with pupils in the demonstration centers. 8) Re- 
view of library resources: review of ALOHA and HEP library resources as 
they relate, to the aspects of the program which are considered the various 
days of tre inservice. 9) Discussion groups: meet with Installation 
Teachers and other resource persons to discuss problem areas; orienta- 
tional arc ^unimary presentations regarding the various topics discussed. 
iC) t laming and Evaluation Circles: sessions beginning and ending each 
day to plar the activities of the following day and to evaluate the progress 
of eacr c i> . 

Thrcu^jh a variety of plans, teachers arc able to obtain one to ten 
units ot cc ijrse credit from San Jose State University for participation 
in the Vcjr ious components of the Summer and Continuing Inservice Progi .us. 

Ihrcuahout the school year, continuing inservice training is pro/ided 
for teacler^ as a follow-up to Summer Inservice activities and to provide 
training, appropriate to each teachers' level of development and to meet 
specific reccis (e.g.. Handicapped Inservicti) . 
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LEVELS Of TEACHER DEVELOPMENT IN HEP* 

The teacher creates, maintains, manages, and is herself part of an 
active responsive environment for learning. When functioning as an ele- 
ment m the responsive learning environment, the teachers' role is in 
response to the learner. Her emphasis in the curriculum at any given 
time is detennlned by the needs of the learner. Although the focus is 
on the learner, the teacher is the key to the responsive environment. 
She prepares and maintains che physical aspect o.' the learning environ- 
ment xn response to learners' needs. She provides opportunities for 
success She enforces correct behavior. She guides and directs in- 
dividual learners in their growth of responsibility and self-direction 
in learning. She Is both a resourse person for learners and a model 
for the learner at work. Most Importantly, she is a careful observer 
of the learning process. The quality and effectiveness of her direc- 
tion and guidance is based on observing a child's initial responses 
and encouraging one of them. There is no piece of equipment, there 
are no materials, and there is no other person In the learning envir- 
onment that can provide the professional functions of observing 
nsanaging, guiding and directing learners and also providing them with 
LZtl learner at the adult scholarship level. These functions 

become more Important for the teacher than lecturing, cueing, testlne 
correcting, and clerking. ^* testing. 

The teachers' role in response to the learner is probably best ex- 
emplified in terms of the responsibilities or tasks she performs. 

The Teacher as Manager of the Learning Environment 

1. Prepares and maintains the physical setup: 

Sets up learning situations with equipment and materials- 
organizes storage and work areas for learners advantage to 
make things available to tnc learners; trains learners in the 
proper use of equipment and materials. 

2. Trains tutors. 

3. Matches tutors, learners and checkers. 

4. Trains learners in the use of student tracking system. 

5. Conduct Planning and Evaluation Circles. 
The Teacher as Director and Guide 

1. Conducts Planning and Evaluation Circles. 

2. Guides and directs learners selections in order to maximize op- 
portunities for success. 

* Adapted from the Hawaii English Program Langacge Skills Manuals. Volume I 
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3. Permits learners to: 

(a) make responsible selection of program materials; 

(b) tutor other learners; 

(c) function as checkers; 

(d) keep their own progress records. 

4. Carefully observes learners at work, stepping in when necessary 
to instruct, correct, or re-direct. 

5. Diagnoses on a continuing basis. 
T he Teach( r as a Model-Scholar 

1. Carefully observes each child and researches learner behavior. 

2. Gathers data that helps her improve the "learning process." 

3. Provides a model of the learner at the adult scholarship level. 

Teachers participate in those inservice programs appropriate to their 
level of development, although many who have achieved higher levels of de- 
velopment (e.g., scholar level) continue to participate in the beginning 
level inservice programs (e.g., teacher-manager level) to maintain sharp- 
basic HEP skills. 

HEP Instructional System, Inservice, and Improver ent of Instruction 

Past inservice efforts by school districts have often been less than 
successful, because teachers have lacked the tools to implement the new 
skills developed in the training sessions. 

While it can be said that the complexity of the HEP Instructional 
System requir es inservice, it is a more meaningful statement that the 
HEP instructional system facilitates an improvement of instruction pro- 
gram. 

Being a system that includes learner goals, a management system, and 
the materials necessary for the teacher to implement the system, tha HEP 
inservice is effective in improving instruction because the participants 
are given the tools necessary for applying newly developed teacher skills 
in their learning centers. 

Thus, one asset of HEP is the contribution it makes in a meaningful 
program oi teacher professional growth. 
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HEP INSERVICE TRAINING PROGRAMS OFFERED BY PROJECT ALOHA 
Teacher-Management Level 

Since the HEP Instructional System is comprehensive, the four week in- 
service workshop is essentially for learning the philosophy and rationale 
Of the concepts involved, directed observation of the demonstration center, 
examination of materials and orientation to the teacher's manuals, and practi- 
cum in the use of instructional materials with pupils. This prepares the 
teacher to manage the system in a functional manner. (A schedule of the 1973 
bummer Workshop ?s found in Appendix D.) 

Taacher-Direction and Guidance Levels 

Continuing Inservice is provided for teachers in HEP to help the 
teacher refine her skills in guiding children in maximum use of the 
system to meet individual pupil needs. 

Teacher-Scholar Level 

The ability to develop properly any curriculum materials needed 
for variation outside the system to meet a particular pupils learning 
needs reiuires many skills. The Advanced Inservice Training Course 
IS for teachers who have been teaching in the system one year or more. 

handicapped Injervice 

This inservice was desic.ned to provide participants with training 
in working with children who nay possess "learning disabilities" or stu- 
dents w- se performance in the program might fall below the upper 95% 
(See Chapter III of this report). This inservice was designed to help 
teachers meet the needs of children such as those described in Chapter VII 
of this report ("Evaluation of the Utility of HEP to Educational Handi- 
capped Students") . 

Teacher Participation in Inser- Ice Training 

A total of 74 persons enrolled in the Summer 1973 Inservice. Of these 
persons, 45 were from Project ALOHA schools: all 39 teachers plus some 
principals and teacher aides. The additional peot^le participating in the 
Summer Inservice represented other schools which were installing HEP. 



Regaraing participation in the continuing ^inservice programs, all 
teachers (N=39) in Project ALOHA schools participated in some degree 
since this inservice involves meetings at Project schools between 
teachers and HEP consultancs from Hawaii. During the 1973-74 school 
year continuing Insetvice activities occurred during the month of 
November, March, and May. In addition, 12 teachers from Project ALOKA 
schools participated in the 30-hour Teacher-Scholar Level Inservice 
program off red during the 1973-74 school year. 
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EVALUATION OF INSERVICE TRAINING 

Evaluation of the I.iservice training was accomplished through the 
use of two quest ionnaii^es distributed to each inservice participant. 
Questionnaires were mailed to participants at intervals of two to six 
months after the end of the inservice that the questionnaire was de- 
signed to assess. The reason for the delayed evaluation was to give 
the inservice participants an opportunity to evaluate the inservice in 
light of two or more morths of in-the-classroom experience. This alleged 
an evaluation of the inservice program based on the opportunity to apply 
knowledge and teaching techniques acquired during the inservice program. 
This type of delayed evaluation was essential since many of the inservice 
participants (especially those r^^gictered ^.n the Summer Inservice: Manage- 
ment Level) were to begin teaching in HEP for the first time and, therefore, 
had no HEP experience upon which they might base their evaluation of the 
inservice program irnmediately after the end of the program in July. 

Two questionnaires were mailed to all 74 inservice participants. These 
questionnaires were coirnleted and returned anonyrously by mail to Project 
ALOHA. One questionnaire dealt exclusively with the evaluation of the 
1973 Summer Inservice, while the other questionnaire was designed to 
evaluate all 4 inservice programs offered by Project ALOHA during the 
1973-74 school year. Both questionnaires are included in Appendix D. 

Seventy-four (74) Summer Inservice - ^tionnaires were distributed 
and 24 (32%) were returned. Responses to ^ ch question v^ere scored in 
terms of their positive or negative connotation regarding the inservice 
program. 

Evaluation of 1973 Summer Inservice 

Those questions rn the ALOHA Inservice Evaluation: Summer question- 
naire which called for a "yes" or "no" response dealt primarily with 
the relevance of the course content to HEP teacher objectives and whether 
or not the inservice course achieved its objectives. The responses to 
these questions were overwhelmingly positive; 90.48% of the respondents 
felt that the course was "meaningful" or pertinent to their teaching ob- 
jectives while 94.74% indicated that the course achieved the objectives 
outlined in the course description. It should be noted that no one re- 
sponded in the negative to either of these quest 'ons, but a few persons 
gave responses which were partially positive and negative. 

One portion of che questionnaire assessed participants opinions re- 
garding the lelative emphasis given to the major components of the in- 
service program. The results of this question are summarized in Table VI-1. 
Tliesc data suggest that inservice participants would generally prefer to 
spend more of the inservice time examining HEP materials and working with 
pupils. A similar trend is apparent in participants responses to other 
questions regarding follow-up inservice activities, sig ificant experiences 
during the inser/ice and suggestions for improving the inservice. 
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TABLE VI-1 

Inservice participants opinions regarding relative 
emphasis of program components 



Inservice Program Component 


Increase 


Same 


Decrease 




Theory and rationale for Concepts 


5.26 


63. IG 


31.58 




Observations - Guided and Directed 


0.00 


94. 7h 


5.26 




Examination of Materials 


36.84 


57.89 


■^.26 




Practlcum use of Materials with Pupils 


57.89 


31.58 


10.53 





Note: Data reported are percentages 
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Regarding follow-up inservice activities (in addition to the Con- 
tinuing Inservicc), approximately 48^^ of tht- respondents felt that some 
type of follow-up program would be desireable. These data indicate that 
most Summer Inservice participants felt that the workshop sufficiently 
completed Teacher-Manager Level training. 

Regarding a significant Inservice experience, practicum and working with 
children was mentioned by 42% of the respondents, followed by interaction 
with HEP consultants from Hawaii (19%), "rap" sessions (13%), program organi- 
zation (13%), and workshop in general (6%). 

Participant preferances regarding ways in which the workshop could be 
improved range from suggestions dealing with the problems of particular 
individuals (e.g., inservice hours or location of the inservice) to those 
of a more general nature. Of those suggestions in the latter category, 
58% suggested increasing the amount of time involved in practicum and ex- 
amination of materials., while 17% suggested more discussion among partici- 
pants. Seventeen percent (17%) suggested more differentiation of HEP 
curriculum (e.g.. Language Skills, Literature, Language Systems) and 8% 
dealt with increasing individualization of instruction for HEP partici- 
pants . 

Thus, two general statements can be made regarding evaluation by 
participants of the 1973 Summer Inservice. First, the overwhelming 
response toward the inservice was positive. Second, in t^rms of the 
content of the program, participants indicated that they senerally found 
inservice activities such as practicum experience and the opportunity to 
interact with HEP materials and pupils more meaningful and pertinent than 
other inservice activities and correspondingly, would like to see a greater 
emphasis on these activities in future inservice programs. This second 
finding was not unexpected sincj so many of the pr.rtir ipants were begin- 
ning HEP teachers (i.e., Teacher-Manager Level). Although knowledge of 
HEP philosophy and rationale for concepts is imnortant at this level, 
perhaps from the beginning teacher's point f view becoming familiar 
with materials and developing teaching st: *tegies and techniques (i.e., 
learning to manage the learning environment) seems irost Important. 

Evaluation of Continuing Inservice P r ograms 

Evaluation of all Project ALOHA Continuing Inservice Programs was 
accomplished through the use of Inservice Questionnaire for HEP Teachers. 
Participants were mailed the questionnaires which was then completed 
anonymously and returned to Project ALOHA by nail. Thirty-nine (39) ques- 
tionnaires were mailed out and 13 (33%) were returned. The complete ques- 
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TABLE 

Teacher estimates of rheir mastery of HEP Teacher-Manager 
Level instructional skills and effects of ALOHA Inservice 
on skill development 



HEP Instructional Skill: 
Teacher-Manager Level 



Prepare and maintain physical set-up 
Train tutors 

Match tutors, learners, and checkers 

Train learners in the use of the 
student tracking system 

Conduct Planning and Evaluation Circles 



TOTAL 



Extent (0-100%) to 
which mastery has 
been achieved 



85.77 
91.54 
87.69 

80.00 
93.46 



87.69 



Extent (0-lOOZ) to 
which level of 
mastery attributed 
to ALOHA Inservice 



75.42 
70.43 
67.92 

68.30 
74.38 



71.37 



Noce: Data reported are mean scores 
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TABLE VI-3 

Teacher estimates of their mastery of HEP Teacher-Guide Level 
instructional skills and effects of ALOHA Inservice on skill 
development 



HEP Instructional Skill 
Teacher-Uuide Level 


Extent (0-100%) to 
which mastery has 


Extent (0-1002) 
to which level 
OL mascery atun— 
buted to ALOHA 

Inservice 


Conduct Planning and Evaluation Circles 


92.31 


72.08 


Guide and direct learners selections 


91.54 


72.08 


Permit learners to: make selections, 
tutor others, function as checkers, 
keep own records 


96.15 


73.33 


Observe learners and instruct, correct, 
or re-di\ect when necessary 

Diagnose e\ continuing basis 


93.08 


72.08 


87.69 


75.00 


TOTAL 


92.15 


72.91 



\ 
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TABLE VI-4 

Teacher estimates of their mastery of HEP Teacl>er-Scholar 
Level instructional skills and effects of ALOHA Inservice 
on skill development 



flri' instructional Skill: 
Teacher-Scholar Level 


Extent (0-100%) to 
which mastery 
has been achieved 


1 

Extent (0-lOOZ) to 
which level of 
mastery attributed 
to ALOHA Inservice 


Carefully observe each child and 
research learner behavior 


78.64 


73,89 


Gather data that helps improve 
the "learning process" 


67.73 


80,00 


Provide a model for the learner 
at t'^e adult scholarship level 


69.00 


73.13 


TOTAL 


71.79 


75.67 



Note: Data reported are mean scores 
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tionnaire is included in Appendix D of this report. 

Ninty-two percent (92%) of those participants returning ques- 
tionnaires indicated that they felt the inservice program was meaning- 
ful and pertinent to their teaching objectives and that the inservice 
achieved the objectives outlined in Lhe course description. The re- 
maining 8% indicated that parts of the inservice were meaningful and 
that some of the course objectives had been achieved. In addition, 
comments to these questions were 85% positive and 15% neutral; none 
were negative. 

Participants were also asked to rate their level of mastery for each 
of the teacher instructional skills for each level of teacher development, 
and to indicate the extent to which they believe their development was 
due to some part of the Project ALOHA Inservice programs. Table VII-2, 
VII-3, and VII-4 summarize these data for Teacher-Manager, Teacher-Guide, 
and Teacher-Scholar Levels of teacher development, respectively. 

In general, these results indicated that teachers believed that they 
have achieved high levels of teacher development and give much of the 
credit for development of HEP teacher teaching skills to the Project 
ALOHA Inservice programs. These data indicated that from the teacher's 
point of view, inservice training is essential for teachers in HEP. 

Regarding their estimate of the overall value of the Project ALOHA 
Inservice programs for teaching in HEP, 69% of the respondents indicated 
that the programs "absolutely essential," 23% "very essential," and 8% 
"quite useful." No one indicated that they felt the inservice programs 
were "not very useful" or of "no use at all." Thus, it can be concluded 
that from the teacher's point of view, inservice training is an intricate 
part of HEP. In addition, it can be concluded from teacher's responses 
to the questionnaires that the Project ALOHA Inservice training programs 
were quite meaningful and useful to HEP teachers. 

EVALUATION OF TEACHERS ADHERENCE TO THE HEP INSTRUCTIONAL SYSTEM 

In order to assess the effectiveness of HEP in teaching children 
Language Art skiJls, it is essential that the teachers adhere closely to 
the system of instruction aescribed by program planners. Thus, the general 
purpose cf assessing the degree to which teachers adhere to the HEP ins true 
tional system is to determine the extent to which the evaluation of student 
performance is an evaluation of the HEP system rather than some variation 
on HEP. Tr. addition, since much of the training in HEP is provided in the 
Inservice program, an examination of teacher's adherence to the HEP in- 
structional system is also an indirect assessment of the effectiveness 
of the inservice training programs. 

System Adhe : « - ^ Checklist 



Teacher adherence to the ilEP instructional s/stem was assessed 
through the use of the System Adherence Checklist (SAC) which was de- 
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veloped by HEP staff and administered by independently employed observers. 
The SAC observation instrument is included in Appendix E of this report. 

The development of SAC was accomplished by adapting teacher-in- 
structional criteria designated by HEP planners in Volumes I & II of the 

Language Skills Manual. These criteria were adapted to an observation- 
checklist format for the SAC. 

The SAC contains 57 specific statements, some of which represent 
behaviors which are appropriate in an HEP learning environment, and others 
which are not. An ob- rvation was scored as "+" if a behavior or an event 
appropriate in an H setting was observed to occur or a behavior or event 
inappropriate in an HEP setting was not observed during the observation period 
(one entire, uninterupted HEP session). The total system adherence index 
was obtained by compucing the percent of SAC items which were scored "+". 
(The scoring key for SAC is included in Appendix E.) 

In addition, system adherence indices were obtained for specific 
groups of similar behaviors or events b.- computing scores for groups of 
similar SAC items. Using this procedure 5 SAC sub-scales were identified. 
Sub-scales reflect adherence to the HEP instructional system as demon- 
strated by: 

1. Planning and Evaluation Circles procedures (SAC items 1-5 
45-49); 

2. Pupils demonstrating appropriate behaviors (items 6-17); 

3. Teachers demonstrating appropriate behaviors (items 18-26); 

4. The presence of appropriate HEP material? (27-36); 

5. Appropriate card stack procedures (page 5 of fAC) . 
SAC Observations 

The SAC observations were completed by four graduate students in 
Education from San Jose State University who were employed and trained 
specifically for this task. Training cf SAC observers required about 
3 hours and included a general orientation to HEP philosophy and procedures 
(one hour) and detailed instruction in the correct use of the SAC, i.e., 
detailed explanation and discussion of^ow specific observations should' 
be rated with SAC. After training, observers selected centers to be observed 
and indeper-.'ently completed SAC observations. 

SAC observations were taken in 19 of the 29 ALOHA HEP sessions. This 
sample represented 65.52% of the Project ALOHA HEP sessions and ^ repre- 
sentative cross section of Project ALOHA schools and centers. 
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Results of SAC 

For all SAC observations combined, 91.43% of the observations were scored 
positive or plus, i.e., in adherence with the HEP instructional system. The de- 
gree of adherence to the HEP system by teachers far exc-^eds the 75% criterion pro- 
jected in the 1973-74 Evaluation Plan. From this data it can be concluded that 
Project ALOHA teachers follow closely the instructional guidelines (including 
the establishment of an appropriate HEP learning environment) as described 
by program planners in the HEP Language Skills Manuals . 

In regard to SAC sub-scale scores. Table VII-5 provides a summary of 
scores for each of the 5 areas. In general, these data indicate tnat the 
pattern of system adherence was quite consistent across the five areas with 
the exception of "Stack ptc^edure?" for which appropriate behaviors were ob- 
served 62.50% of the time. It should be noted however, that the procedure 
for this sub-scale required the SAC observer to randomly select one tutor- 
learner pair for observation during the HEP session. Thus, the sample of 
behaviors upon which observations for this sub-scale were based, spans a 
somewhat shorter time duration (averaging about 5 minutes) as compared to 
other SAC observations (based on observation of an entire hEP session, usually 
abott 75-90 minutes). 

In general, it can be concluded that Project ALOHA schools have in- 
stalled HEP in a manner highly consistent with the system as dascribed by 
program planners and that the student performance in Project ALOHA schools 
can be construed as performance representative of HEP students. The fact 
that 91.48% of the SAC observations indicated adherence by teachers to the 
HEP instructional systen concepts, reflects a successful inservice component 
by Project ALOHA. 
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TABLE VI-5 

Percent of adherence to HEP instructional system by SAC sub-scale 



SAC Sub-scale 


Percent adherence 


Planning and Evaluation Circles 


87 


.89 


Pupil Behavior 


92 


.98 


Teacher Behavior 


94 


.15 


Materials 


100 


.00 


Stack Procedures 


62 


.50 


Overall 


91. 


.48 



Note: Behaviors which constitute these sub-scales are described in Appendix E. 
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Reconmendat ions for the 1974-75 School Year 

1. Inservice training programs for Project ALOHA, other HEP teachers, 
and other interested persons should be offered to the same degree 
or increased in scope for the 1974-75 school year. It should be 
noted that the 1974 Summer Inservice program was conducted during 
June and July of 1974 and that expanded Continuing Inservice pro- 
grams are planned. 

2. Evaluation of the inservice programs using modifications of the 
1973-74 Inservice Questionnaires should continue. 

3. Evaluation of adherence to the HEP instructional system should 
continue, including use of the System Adherence Checklist, 
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CHAPTER VII 
EVALUATION OF THE UTILITY OF 
HEP TO EDUCATIONALLY HANDICAPPED STUDENTS 



.j.i 



VII-1 

MBSTIHG THE HEEDS OP EDUCATIONAIXY HANDICAPPED STUDENTS 
Introduction 

toamlnatlon of the utility of the Hawaii English Program currlculun 
for -tudents, who are educationally handicapped (EH), was Initially planned 
as oue of the five basic goals for Project ALOHA. This continues to be a 
■ajor area of focus to the project. 

thr.^ ^^r"'* ^^^"^"^ component focused oa 

three major areas of concern. These concerns are described In terms of 
questions which we hoped to bpgln to answer during the 1973-74 school year. 
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a. 



b. 



How does the HEP learning environment meet the needs of 
educationally handicapped children? The focus of this 
Inquiry Is on the HEP system without the use of additional 
resources In terms of materials or personnel, in other 
words, what specifically does HEP offer to children with 
learning handicaps that a traditional classroom does ret? 

possible in an HEP learning environ- 
ment? This question is directed to a very pertinent i*^ue 
In education today. That is, the use of special education 
personnel within an Integrated learning environment. 

How can planned varlt.tlon8, additions, or revisions of HEP 
materials be used to enhance the ability of teachers to 
further Individualize the program for handicapped children? 
This question is directed toward the ability of HEP to 
function a» open-ended system. The HEP planners recogni- 

rJ/?! f "° ^^y^ refinement for 

individual children. HEP, therefore, has established a 
systematic method for dealing with additions or modifica- 
tions to the program. 
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THr SPECIAL NEEDS COMPONENT 

In order to answer the above questions regarding the way that HEP meets 
the particular needs of educatlrnally handicapped children, a special project 
component was developed. Since the project's Inception this special needs 
component has taken on the dual responsibility cf providing additional Input 
for evaluation and providing a service tc project schools. 

Data Gathering 

fhe special needs component functions In a data gathering c paclty to 
provide the project with Information needed for evaluation. The data Is 
gathered In such a way .^s to provide additional Information to project 
schools regarding the progress of children with learning problems. In addition ^ 
Informatlt n Is gathered t(- provide Input for future modifications of the HEP 
system for handicapped pupils. Data gathering has taken two forms. EH chil- 
dren are looked at as a subgroup cf project children In general. Also, in^^ptfi 
case studies have been done on two EH students from each project school* These 
case studies enable the project to study the progress of Individual EH students 
In a coiq>rehenslve manner. The case studies have also provided additional 
information to taachers concerned with these children. 

Coordination of Efforts to Meet Special Needs 

Another function of the special ne^'^ds component Is to focus teachers* 
attention on possible steps toward meeting the special needs of their 
EH students. During the 1973-74 school year this Involved coordinating 
the efforts of local special education personnel with the classroom 
teacher's effort, whenever possible, for the children in the case study 
group. When a plan was developed for an individual child the results of 
the Intervention were recorded, anecdotal records were kept, and some 
evaluation took place. This process of data gathering, coordination of 
resources, planning and evaluation will be continued during the 197^-75 
school year with Increased eirphasis. This practice should provide for 
better service tc tha schools. Also, it will enable the project to 
collect more meaningful data on possible types of intervention for EH 
pupils. 

Teacher Aides 

Tc enhance the teacher's opportunities for putting the plans for a par* 
tlcular child into effect several teacher aides '»ere provided by the project 
to work with selected children. These chil'^ren included those who were 
being studied by means of the case study as well as additional children 
who were evidencing difficulties in the classroom. 

The teacher aides were college students majoring in education, who 
had some experience working with children. They were trained by the 
Coordinator of Special Prrgrams in techniques cf working with young 
children, philosophy cf HEP, record keeping, and HEP materials. This 
effort was very successful and will be continued next year. 
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It is hoped that we can provide one teacher aide per school to work 
with selected children on a one-to-one basis. The aides will also re- 
ceive Bore extensive training. This will enable them to function more 
effectively, and in some cases to assume the major responsibility for 
■onitoring the progress of certain children in terms of objectives agreed 
upcn by project and school personnel. 

Coaputeriged Continuous Monitoring 

In addition tc the Infcnnatlon gathered by the teacher aides, and the 
Coordinator of Special Prr.grams. t!.e project utilizes a computerized systea 
of data collection called continuous mcnltorlng. This involves recording 
. JI^'*'^"^' <=o»Ple<:ion. branching and diagnosed out dates for each element 
in HEP for every child in the project. 

Special computer programs have been written tc provide the prelect 
and project schools with very useful information regarding the progress 
of ra students in general as well as specific EH children. By using a program 
which gives completion percentages Icr any element designated, it is possible 
to compare the completion rates of handicapped and regular children within 
the project. Another program lists children who havt and have not completed 
a particular element. Since the elements in HEP are sequenced into a skills 
continuum it is possible tc determine the exact progress a child has made in 
moving toward literacy. 

An example of a portion of the skills continuum without branching and 
In one mode (visual) follows: * 

SEQUENCES IN READING 



Diagnostic Stack 



* 

Numbers (N) Yes - No Discrimination (vk n 

1-20 ' 

Yes - No Discrimination (YN 2) 



Yes - No Discrimination (YN 3) 

! 

Picture Cards 1-2 (PC 1,2) 
(Advanced Dlscrimlnntion, Short Term Hemory) 



Reading Word Cards (RWC 1-8) 

-nrMoT^/^T* illustrates the sequence cf skills which uakes up a 

^ JtZiA I 'u ' ""f^*^""- The program elements have been sequenced 
tli o^MoK J*** °' ^"^^^ ^'^"l" necessary for the comple- 

JjTn f "i."^'- "''^'"P^* discrimination of capitaTletters 

.4 c discrimination of si.idU letters than bv discrimi- 

nation of words (IN 3). These skills are then utilized In the PC, co^ 
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ponent which teaches a ah ro advnnccd discrlrlnntion skill coupled with the 
use of short term memcry. This skill is further developed in the RWC coo- 
pcneot, trhere the Internallzatl. n of v rd pnttems begins. 

It must be renerbi^^r. d th^t this txanplc assumes that the child has been 
diagnosed as needing YN 1 and Is able tc progress In the visual node. A 
complete flow chart frr the reading strand (with the pert ion represented 
in this example shaded In) is Included in Figure VII-1, 

During the dt^vclrpmcnt phase rf HEF, pmjectlcns were developed for 
completion of certain key elements in the- program and percentages of children 
completing these key elements were hype theslzed. During field testing and 
subsequent statewide installatirn in Hawaii and Project ALOHA schools these 
projected percentages wcro validated by actual crmpleticns of children in 
the program. 

The completion percentages are computed in terms of 95Z, 502 and 5t of 
children in HEP. Through the use of continuous mtmitoring it is possible 
for the project tc determine whc the children are that are falling in the 
bcttcm 51. This can provide very useful information tn project schools 
m terms cf focusing attention on those children who may be in need nf 
additional services. 

The percentages pre gran f t.ie c- mputerlzed continuous monitoring will 
f roJ; r^^"\!f/'' ^^^^l^^" "^o ^.re falimg below expected completions 

^iJ^aJ^H^fi'/??. Intervene If necessary. The children 

designated as falling in the botton 5% will nnt be labeled - ncr will prescriptions 
necessarily be written for them. The lists will be used to make teach«s «a?e 
of children who may need additional guidance. This will also contribute to the 
early identification of EK children. 

One additional program will be used which will provide a listing 
of program elements which were designed tc be used concurrently. This 
will provide teachers with a list of programs that a child cnu^ ' be 
working in. This is particularly meaningful for a child with specific 
learning disabilities. Often his difficulties in reading, for examle 
arc due in part to a lack cf appropriate auditory skills TeacherTwho 
are concerned about a particular child will be given a list '^f program 
activities which relate in some way t- the skill with which he is having 
difficulty. These will not be rlpid prescript icns, rathfr they will pro- 
viae additional information fr^m which the teacher c;>n ^'raw in planning 
for a particular child. Fxanning 

Profiles 

An individual child's profile of work completed an,' in progress in the 
program can be obtainec* at any time . Sec Appendix B for a saSpJe^r^fUc The 
profile lists program elements started and completed for each school day 
beginning with the chirp's Initial entry intoleP. The naln bo5y of the 
profile gives dally starts and conpletlons while the first few numbered 
encries list elements completed enuring previous years. 

VAGZ (SY ^^JtlL ^ - ' ' 'TSoTrO (nr.M8V": 
FTvOM TifIS ^ ; - C'JiiWltitAJO 

tKJC 
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The ability to pr. vide teachers with this type of infonaation is 
unprecedented. We will want to utilize this infonaaticn carefully and 
yet as extensively as possible. The possible uses fcr profiles includes 
providing the teacher vith n ^^riphic representation of a particular 
child's work in the event that some typt. of intervention is planned. 
Also, it will make consultation with special education personnel nore 
meaningful. Often, it is difficult for persons unfamiliar with HEP 
to focus on particular areas v/here n child is having difficulty. 
The prof lie will shf^ progress nnd ar^^as of need and will focus 
attfLntion on an objective nppraisal tf the child's prepress. Also, 
the profile provides ccnnir.^ful data for consultants in Hawaii, who 
■ay be called upon to suggest program modifications ^r directions 
for other possible interventions. 

The profiles will ^ive incaninpful information on the ways in which 
handicapped children utilize the propram. Cortairi patterns may eaerge 
In terms cf areas of difficulty for certain types of children as well 
as varying rates and patterns of complotions. This information will be 
used in teacher inservlce during the teacher a guide level of training. 

TBEi EARLY IDENTIFICATICN ?:ODrL 



Durlr.c' the 1-^71-72 sclrcl yt-ir the Center for Planninp and Evaluation 
(CPE) in San Jose, C-ilifcrnia did considerable work on the development 
of an identification model frr ^educationally handicapped students. This 
work is r ported in Ch-ptc-r F of the 1971-72 Project .\LOHA Evaluation Report s 
Based upon a review rt the results, and discussions with responsible per- 
sons at the Bureau of F^ucation for the Handicapped - United States Office 
of Education, (USOE) , it vas decided to continue the develorT^nt of the 
early identif icntion n;.c!el. 

Identificat io n of Suh ;ec t 

On the basis r,f the CPE report ^s well as conversations with persons 
at the Bi'reau for the llan.-lcaprcd , USOE, students were initially identified 
for tne EH conpcnent baser: up-n teacher rccomsnendaticn. This method 
has been found tc be the nost useful and accurate method available for 
Project children and mcs c n tinned this ycir. 

During the 1972-73 sch^ 1 year, teichers attended 2 two unit inservlce 
training course which fccusc^ n the early identif icaticn of children with 
i!fI!;J?L?''''''c"^!\.^ :n.ervice wn. coordinated by Linda Rieger, Learning 
Disabilities Specialist, whr consrlte' with special education personnel from 
the seven project schccls. Tw consultants, Richar' and Ann Pert, were 
brought in frori Hawaii fcr the inservlce. They were ^ripinal planners for 
the Hawaii English Prc^rain. The course content included Diagnosis (8 hours) 
and Treatment (16 hours). ox/ 

In addition, the pr ject t. -chcrs h-ve p-rticipatcd in numerous dis- 
cussions with project pcrsrnnel rerardinp the identification cf potentially 
handicapped students. These discussions have been held to carefully delineate 
the criteria, in terms of behavioral dercriptions, used for categorization 
Into the EH group. 

Er|c /oO 
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Identlficatlcn Procec'ure f r thi 1973- 74 Schc 1 Year 

Durlnp the monthi? f J-'nu.^ry an' Fobru?ry f this yenr, ocetinps were 
held with HEP teachers -!t o2ch schcl t rc-ncquaint thctp with the identi- 
flcar* n procedure. Eich ttnch^r vnfi ;'ivcn n packet c nt-iininp a cover 
letter describinc the purpose and inp^ rtancc :f the if'entif ication process. 

The packet nlst ctntaine' i list f nine catcj-rri^s taken from infcmation 
received froo the Bureau rf the Handicappec' r^nd acceptable tc the State of 
California as acceptable definiticns ( f handicapped children. In addition 
checklists were provide.! f:.r four r f the catef r.ries t. p'f.vide additional * 
inforaation abcut children listod in thi sc catepcries. S».c Appendix G for 
a saaple packet. 

In addition tc listinf h?naicnpp..d children by catcpory, we asked 
for an Indication cf the child's placement in terms of certification by 
special educaticn persunncl. Three cntegcries were used for this purpose 
(C) certified, (R) referred, and (P) nrt referred. 

'a child whc is listed as (C) is rne whr has been tested and evaluated 
by a certified schorl psychologist as eligible for a special prograa as 
defined by the Stare cf California. A child listed as (R) is one who has 
been referred for diagnosis to qualified district special education per- 
sonnel. Often, this referral fdlcwed an initial infinral screening by a 
psychologist, learning disability specialist, or n ccwalttee forced for 
this purpose. A child listed as (K) Is -ne for whom nr f*icial action 
has been taken, yet, but is considered by the teacher to hp.ve specific 
learning prcblens. 

Ff-r our report tc the Bureau f Educaticn for the Ham'icapped we 
eliminated all children listed as (N) in all catepcrits. This was due 
to the fact that we felt that we ciuli' n- 1 adequate ly Justify their place- 
■ent in the handicapped group. 

EDDCATKMiALLY HANDICAPPEC SUBJECTS 

We identified ?1C children as educatirnally handicapped. Of this 
total 88 fell int: more than one cate.v. ry, therefore thc-y were listed 
as aniltihandicappod. Chil.'ren fell int. seven of the nine categories 
No children were listed in catepcry 1, trainable- rentnlly retarded, or 
catefory 2, deaf. 

The 216 students identified w^i\ uf th.L total prpulation of children 
who were considered f. have learninp hnnlicaps. This was 17 percent of the 
total number of children in HEP project sch- ls. Since the students were 
assigned in a randor= nann.r t KEP c Ins s r .-ms .this percentage of handi- 
capped students is wlthir expectations f - r the ^cnernl population. This 
group was used tc prcvi-'.- n rrcss compnris. n b« tweei. the- functicninp -f 
unidentified students in the Project nn' handicapped students. 

In addition, a mere detailed analysis , f prof.rcss in HEP was done 
on fifteen EH students wh- were chosen f .r in-depth case study. 
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il ie S'nort-Term Need iur Classification 

The ultimate goal in HEP is to completely eliminate labels such as 
educationally handicappt-d or othei such designations. We see our classifl- 
».atijn of students here, as a means to identify those children who would 
Se Considered handic.ipj>ed in a traditional educational setting. 

i'.iis i i js*^ i 1 1 i .Ml of ciiiidriMi as hand i lapiu^d or non-iiand i capped 
i*. s« in .IS .1 necc i'i^irv i vil in that we want to be snrv lo focus attention 
on then ior evaluation purposes and to become aware of their particular 
needs. At the same time, we remind ourselves and all personnel concprned 
*ith tiiese children that the labels are for statistical purposes only. 

T'lO children arc nover referred to in terms of their "handicap", nor 
.irc thev subject to any particular treatment as a result of having been 
idcntiiied- They remain in the mainstream of the classroom at all times 
.inJ are given additional help within the classroom setting whenever possible 
i: t-'iey need additional resources. 

At present, we knov tha*" the learning needs of all children are not 
Deing niet by HEP standards, and there is still a need for refinement, addi- 
tions, and Tiodi 1 it at ions of the program for certain children. The needs of 

children are hcinH met much more efficiently in HEP than in a tradi- 
tional setting, howevi-r, we are striving for a system which will meet the 
i.i'cds of every child for developing his ultimate potential. 
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rHK LEARN KNVlKCNy£Si 

riie HKi* rivsto»n strives to meet the speci «^ nt-eds of handicapped students 
in a variety ul w.i.s. Tlu'si- can lit- thought ot under several lieadin^s, in- 
dividualization, niati-rialt;, learning cnvironnii-nt, and curriculum. 

Ind i vidual i zat ion 

IMe tolli)wi!iw; is .»n txcerpt irum an article by Cerald Dykstra and Slilho 
-iuiies, "The i..m>iii.i>;e Skills u! thi- Lnglish Project/' which was publislicd 
in rtarch, 19 70, in an issue of Kducat ional Perspect ives , Journal of the 
College of Education, I'niversity of ilawaii. 

"(Children; differ in scholastic aptitude, intelligence, or 
aoility; in socio-economic background; in Interests; in 
.ibility to connnunicate and in meanings they attach to words 
ii.a behaviors and things; in attention span and thresholds 
lor boredoni; in attendance and absence from class sessions; 
in energy and need for rest; in styles and rates of learning 
and levels at vliich learning plateaus are reached; in educa- 
tional needs; in physical needs, including hunger, hurt, and 
mouas; in needs for indications of success or approval; in 
needs for supervision; in needs for peer association and in- 
dications of peer acceptance; in needs for educational guid- 
ance and advice; in ne'^'^s f'^r participating in decisions 
affecting tlieir own activities; and so on, ad infinitum. 
Jhese differences imply that the route a child takes to 
skills development, the specific content of programs, the 
inanner ot presentation, and the rate of his progress must match 
as nearly as possible his specific needs, abilities, and 
interests . " 

The concept of individualization means many things to many people and 
is fast becoming a cliche' in educational circles today. It has coioe to 
mean anything from havinj^ some type of "contract system" to limiting the size 
ui reading groups tc five or six. The concept of individualization in HEP 
is a total concept. By this is meant that the HEP classroom accepts and 
aci-onr.odates all types of learners. "Acceptance" is a part of the system 
and ib possible due to the unique envi nment. materials, curriculum, and 
te ciier training; program in HEP. 

Accepting tlie individuality of the learner includes recognizing that 
students differ in previous achievement, rate of learning, style of learn- 
ing, interest?^ and attention span. Many educators would agree with this 
conception of individuality, but this recognition has never been expanded 
to the extent of developing a means of assuring that this belief can be put 
into practice in the classroom. Tlie implementation of classroom proce- 
dures to insure that the individual ne^^^s of a child are met must be Che core 
of any program that attempts to deal with the speciiliz»d needs of handi- 
capped children. The HKP planners tliou^.ht througli the practical application 
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of their philosophy to the actual classroom situation and developed tools 
to carry out their ideas in the classroom. 

Environment 

The learning environment of an HEP center is ideal for a child with 
learning handicaps. The materials have been prepared to accommodate in- 
dividual differences in level of achievement and rate of learning. In ad- 
dition, differences in attention span, unique learning styles, needs for 
recognition, and the ability to be self-directed have been provided for. 

The typical HEP center is a large room which has been divided into 
various learning centers. Each center contains materials which have been 
sequenced in level of difficulty. There is a large open area in the center 
for the children to use for group meetings at the beginning and end of each 
session and for literature and creative drama. Tables and chairs are set 
up in various centers and throughout the room. Most classrooms have a com- 
fortable area with pillows and back rests, where children can read. The 
room is carpeted and the children are free to sit on the floor, at a large 
table, with other children, or at a private study corral. This is particu- 
larly important for handicapped students who often find the typical class- 
room to ^e too distracting or restrictive. 

Children move freely from one activity to another. Handicapped stu- 
dents do not have to spend long periods of time at a desk but are free to 
locate their own materials and find a suitable area for work. This gives 
ample opportunity for free yet purposeful movement within the classroom. 

The students are encouraged to plan and evaluate their own behavior 
as much as possible. They tutor each other, record their own progress, 
and gather and return their own materials. This frees the teacher to spend 
more time with individual children who are having particular problems - 
often this is a handicapped child. She can structure a student's time 
and activity as much as is necessary - and when he is able to manage his 
own behavior s^e relinquishes control to the degree that he can assume 
responsibility for his own learning. 

The materials in an HEP center are always available to a learner. 
This means that it is possible for a learner to begin where he left off 
with his previous work on an element. This is especially relevant to handi- 
capped students for if it becomes necessary to remove a handicapped child 
for special classes, etc., ha is able to begin where he left off when he 
returns. Instead of completely missing the materials presented during 
his absence - as in a traditional classroom, he simply uses his record 
folder as a guide and plans with his teacher in the regular manner. 

The student record folder is his record of his progress in the program. 
The student and the teacher keep track of his progress and this information 
is available at all times. He also marks his place on an individual ele- 
ment by means of an adhesive sticker that has his name and the date when 
he began the element written on it. 
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A typical HEF center Is a crrss-nra(!e<! primary (K-3) , c r a (4-6) class- 
room. This contributes to th^ nbllltv of a hnn(!lcippcv' cliil' to blend Into 
the proup and avoid bec^^minf: (in isolate. There will always be children who 
are ©ore advanced an' not as advance ^ is he in the classroom. A handi- 
capped child can always tut^r ^ younrer chile'. This contributes greatly 
toward building' a positive self-concept in a handicapped child, irtic often 
feels Incapable and isolated in a traditional classrccm. The class make-up 
and resultlnf^ atmosphere in HEP nlsr prevents the development of a cycle 
%7here learning problems lessen self-esteem, and this contributes to the 
development cf mere learning' problems. 

Materials 

The materials available in an HEP center nlsf help t^* rake individuali- 
zation in terms of paclnr> modality and learning- patterns possible. Many of 
the materials are especially suited to assist pupils with learnlnp disabilities. 
Materials are available in the classroom to help remed '^e disabilities in de- 
coding, processing and encodinp information received, rcr example: 

Audlt<>ry Discrimination: 

Sounds '^f Enplish 
Plurals - Auditory Car^s 
Dialect Markers - Auditory Cards 
Task Oriented Communication 
Taped Berks 
Recorded Sonets 

Visual - Motor 

Typing 

Cursive Writlnj' (Film Loops) 
Task Oriente^' ConmuT-icatlon 

Visual Perception 

Colors and Sh^^pes 

YN 1-3 ("Does this look like this?") 
Prepositions 

Task Oriented Communication 
Visual Memory 

Phrases and sentences usinp RABC cards 

PC 1, 2 (pictured word cards which utilize visual discrimination 

and short term memory) 
Audio Card Bocks 

The materials utilize three le-rninr, modes - nuUtory, visual, and tactile. 
In the reading strand, for instance, p child with mUtory discrimination problems 
would be directed to the visual stack mode (flash cards on rinps attached to a 
plastic base) in order t^. teach to his stronpths. At the same time, he would be 
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directed to various elements in listening and speaking to help develop his 
auditory abilities. If it is needed he can be given Later ials utilizing 
the tactile mode such as flocked cards. 

Pacing is individual. A hr'ndicapped child is never penalized for 
not keeping up with the '"group". Indeed, he is never compared with a 
"group" since each child is able to progress through the various elements 
in his own unique way. He is not held back from progressing rather quickly 
in some areas. This is very typical, for instance, for a child with specific 
learning disabilities. He often has some abilities which are very well 
developed ir. comparison with other abilities. He can progress in his strong 
areas and attain very concrete satisfaction from knowing that he is doing 
well, while he is working in other areas which are more difficult for him. 

The nassiveness of the materials in an HEP center is difficult to 
describe. There are approximately 700 elements in the program and many of 
these have been broken dovm into individual segments such as work cards, 
which can be manipulated to provide for very small steps through the materials 
for an individual learner. This is best illustrated by the use of the RABC 
cards. The RABC cards are audio cards which contain the same words as 
the card stacks in an audio mode. The typical use of this element involves 
having the learner listen to the words using an audio card reader. The cards 
are packaged in envelopes containing about five cards. For some learners 
this is too difficult a task. 

There are various ways to make the task more manageable for such a child. 
The first is the use of the phrases and sentences procedure which involves 
having a tutcr read one card to the learner. When the learner is able to 
read that wora, another is added. When he is able to read both words, in any 
order, another is added and so on until the learner is able to read all of 
the words in the packet in any order. Many variations of this procedure 
are possible. One that can be used when a classroom teacher or special 
education teacher works with the child involves having the child choose one 
word to learn. When he knows that one another is added. He is then required 
to make a discrimination response by answering the question, - "How are 
these the same?" At a higher level he may be asked to point to a particular 
word, finally, he is asked to read them in any order. This illustrates the 
way in which a special education teacher might adapt the materials to meet 
a certain child's needs. 

The method used to teach reading in HEP is a linguistic phonic approach. 
This is an excellent method for children with learning handicaps because 
the use of the regular spelling patterns enables the child to learn to de- 
code in an orderly manner. The sound - letter correspondences are held con- 
stant until he develops confidence that the system can be mastered. This 
method ends the confusion which typically results with traditional phonics 
approaches when the newly learned rules are found to have a multitude of 
exceptions. 

This method, with its emphasis on inductive learning does not hamper a 
child with difficulties in memory. He is never called upon to learn rules 
or letter sounds in an abstract sense. He learns to read much like he 
learned to speak - inductively. 
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hplnfuW ^^"^Tyi'^"^ ccmponent teaches -ursive writinp, which is especially 
ie«S errcrs aif " "^^^^^--^ visual perception problems. Re- 

versal errcrs are very infrequent in cursiv. writinr unlike the freauent 
reversal errors which result when n.ny chil.ircn witi learninp disaMUt es 
write m manuscript fcrm. xxxnts 

The tyrinr pr-^rram is an excellent teachinp tool „hich is usef..' T. r 
reinforcement cf readinp skills, .and serves as /training m^tb'-' ror sm^n 
motor and Visual perceptual development. This skill l' ver^ wo^ti^ij^ 
for a child vhcse weak mot r skills make h^dwriti..;- very UfacJu He 

Typing r^^vi^.cs imiaec'inte visunl fcec'^ack Thr kw^^^ i ...^^ , 
to discriminate different letter forms a^f l^^L ^^Z"^^ '^'^^ 
-vJT? ^K^"""^" ^"'^ important in the formation cf worc^s TiaHs a 
skill that many children with perceptual proMcms nee.' help in 7eyellliL 

p^^tS^"':""^'" ''''''^''^ '~ - Parceierth^runes 

ui,rv listening/spcakinr prorrat. is rimed at teachinr phnnolopy vocab- 
uxary, pramm.-.. . lanru;,pe variaticns, cr.rmanication tasks and sonpf ' 
component has been developed to provide the listener an' soeaS^ within 
opportunity to develop listenin, and speakinp skiUs 2ilT^TaliT±n a 
communication activity. The early l.vels of the comp^ent nle lZ teaLr 

ITTell a^.^'hf'"^ T'"^ "'^^ P^-teV^TdJ^stc" 

as sheep anc! ship an! the correct utterance ev kes n^rri/^.-i.^ 

lis^ric: ^"^^^^^ ^^^"-^ - coJ:::ic\j^' alh" "hL"":: 

°' imitative response. If a chilC is havinp^rSt 
difficulty in producinp a particular speech sound, he would nTacJ as n 
model for another child, '^ut more .ften than not he can be r^ven practice 
llZldlll'TsZl " ^^"'^'^ ancther^persoJ .iTu hi. 



Teacher Inservice 



Teacher inservice is a very important aspect .-f the work of Prelect ALOBA 
All new teachers are requirec' tc .ttend a four-week sumn«r inse^icl d^J^h 
prepares them to teach HEP. Sumner inservice which 



Consultants cvme frrn Hawaii, a demons ti at ion center is -,v,n«hio 
experienced teachers serve r.s models and "peer tutors" Jurino t I 

d.v.lop«„t of his pctontlal wIU con. £r,, t„chl„p to tho" s't^^'" 
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The HEP Goal System 

The HEP roal system cmtritutes t^ the utility rf HFP for teachlnr handi- 
capped children. Stops in lenrninr t particulnr skill h-vc bjcn broken c'nwn 
to very small steps, ^rcli with bchaviorally stated entry -n-^ exit criteria 
When a chile' is unable tc pr t-rress, the exact skill which he is unable tc complete 
16 known. Fcr instance . if r. chil.' is havinp difficulty in handwritinr the 
specliil ecucaticn teacher cr classrron teacher knows his exact difficulty 
He may have difficulty at a bef.innir.r level with writinr nurbers. His difficulty 
may be in writing numbers between the appropriate lines, .r he may be unable 
tc make a circular ncvemcnt such as would be involved in makinc a zero o - a 
Six. He has probably dencnstratcd scni.. skills. He can Cc py straipht lines 
but these are written fr n rirht tc 1. ft instead -^f left tr rifht. By observini. 
the exact element that the chil:' Is hnvinr difficulty with the teacher can 
give the special educaticn teacher a specific .'ia^mosis nrt ^e based up-n 

JrrrH""i'' "^l "^^^ dassroor. behavior. The teacher's 

jcb then becomes helping with this particular difficulty rather than otteiKt- 
•WoJ^/ scmethin. in the child called a "visual perception problem" or 

position in space disc, ility.' In planninp to r«et his needs, she may need to 
use some cf the same tools she used after makin- such a plohal diagnosis but her 
efforts now are --irectec! toward meetinf his specific needs 

.hll^ ^" ^" HEP i« t ' meet a learner's needs innediately. If the 

child is havinp pruMer^s Icaminp the bir letters, for instance. o--2r methods 
of teachinp the bip letters - .udic. tactile, etc.. would »-e used te^J hi^ 
Any teachinp activities used would he directed tc-wnr^' t^achinp that particular' 

'r^Z'' r ^^'"^ ' ^^^^ ^'-'""^ "^"1'* •'^<=»^ ^ his parti- 

cular track and would ccntinuc thrrurh the skills continuum. 

rhin,^^^ is the mc.st important aspect of HEP's utility for teaching handicapped 
children and its in,pcrtance is heinp realized more and more. Unlike a more 
traditional practice which involves labelinp a handicapped child in prose terms 
ana then attenptinp to renediate his hupe problem area with activities with no 
proven usefulness the HEF materials focus the teacher's - r specialist -rlttention 
on a particular skill that the child needs help in accomplishinp. The depree 

LtW «t r^n«diaticn then, is directed toward helplnp the child master that 
particular skill. This nu-.y involve usinp traditional materials for Te^iiatlll 
effoiJs Cisal ility" or it n.y not. In any case, the specJ^list 

efforts can be directed tfward i ncaninpful effort trward helpinp the child in a 
concrete way tc master a specific skill. The inpll^.tions for utilizinp special 
education teachers in this way are enormous, """zmp special 

The eoal system puarantecs that .nftcr the chilJ is branched, and Interven- 
tion takes place, he will Ic on t.rpet a.-ain toward literary and ^he effo«r 
of Jite^^^M T teacher can re directed clsewher. until he needs another type 
of intervention. A paper illustratinr the BET pcnl structure can be found 
in Appendix H. This pai^c is included as a definitive statement of the HEP 
goal structure. It contributes preatly the understnndinp of the HEP system 
and its relationship to the cf ucatirm of han 'icapped students 
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Achlevlnp. the Totally Responsive Envlrcnment 

The ultimate plan fcr the rcsp( nslve Icp.rnlnp envlrcnment is to provide 
a student with all of the materials, proprams, and teachinp skills necessary 
for bim to succeed with( ut th^ need for remediation. In this settinp "inter- 
vention" will be provided n an immediate basis, either by the materials them- 
selves or by a teacher. This will eliminate the need for ' * ' rinp stu- 
dents in any way. Pupils will be seen in terms of their a ^. needs at 
the moment, net in terriS cf disabilit'zs or weaknesses. 

In order to accomplish this poal, the children wh( arc traditionally 
labeled -is handicapped are beinp studied in terms of their particular needs 
which are not being met. Hawaii is developinp modifications for children 
whc are desipnated as Educable Mentally Retarded. Project ALOHA is usinp 
the case studies and other data ratherinp proprams to contribute informa- 
tion for this purpose. 
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Analysis of Progre ss ot Educdtionally Handicapped Pupils 

For our analysis ot the progress of EH children in project schools this 
year, we looked at completions of learner goals of children Identified in 
1973-74 as handicapped. Vt found that in comparinr tht lists of children 
Identified last year (72/73) with those identified durinf- 1973-74 there 
were thirty-six children of last years group (72/73) who wtre not listed 
by teachers this y.ar These children w.rc. oUirlnatfd from our analysis 
becau5?e we felt thr.t wc could not adequately justify including them in the 
EH group. 

In order to ass.ss tlu progress of th. EH pupils wc analyzed their 
progress through the skills continuun which Is n-adc- up of carefully sequen- 
ced learner goals. This analysis is in terms of th.. m.mb.r or percentage of 
children completing vnricus l^-irner y^onli by (Trade level. 

Since the HEP program is sequenced intc <-? skills cortinuum it Is pos- 
sible to use Selected proF;r.nr elements ns check points for completions. For 
instance, 95% of all kindergarteners are expected to compU-tc YN3 during their 
kindergarten year. This coirplction then Is used as t check point for com- 
pletion at the 95% level. Since thes.- projections are bnsed upon the actual 
completion rates of children at each ^md. level In HEP In Hnwr.ll and P^^t 
ALOHA, pupils who do not complete this element are below the projected tract 
for 95% of all pupils for the kindergr.rten grade level. 

During the developoent and subscqucrt field testing ot HEP the planners 
established projected levels of completions of learner go.-ls by grade level 
Since field testing, the projections have been further refined to more closely 
approximate the actual completions of children In the prograr, at each grade 
level. 

The significance of the projections lies in the fact thc>t the HEP pro- 
jected outcomes are for 95% of sixth grnde pupils to coirplete Level 25 of the 
Instructional Library. All books -,t this level, which can be thought of as 
the exit point of the skills continuum, hr.ve bern rntcd as at least sixth 
grade readability by Spache and Dale-Ch.->11 reading formulae. 

Children at each grade level who have completed those elements ex- 
pected to be completed by 95% of pupils cnn be said to be on pro jeered 
track toward this goal of completing Level 25 of tht Instructional Library 
by the end of Grade 6. 

The one hundred eighfy-slx (186) handicapped pupils in project schools 
are in kindergarten through 3rd grade levels. There are children who are be- 
low expectations for 95% of the children at their grade level and there are 
children who are completing learner goals which only 5% of children at their 
grade level would be expected to complete. 

A summary of the dc^^rcc of success for all of the handicapped pupils can 
be found m Table VII-1. This table shows the number of these handicapped 
pupils by grade level who arc meeting the projected expectations for 95%, 50%, 
and 5% of all pupils. The first column shows those pupils who are not meeting 
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the expectations for 95% of the pupils at their grade level. 

It can be seer that one hundred forty- six (146) of the one hundred 
elshty*six (186)identifled handicapped pupils are mectln, cr exceedlnp the 
expectations for 95% of all pupils In hEP. This means thnt these 1A6 students. 
If they maintain their present rate of progress, can be expected to complete 
Level 25 of the Instructional Library (6th grade readlMllty) by the end of 
grade 6. 

If this hypothesis proves true. It could be considered a marked success. 
This group of pupils will continue to be monitored to trace their progress and 
to provide appropriate guidance to assure their maximum learning success. 

A major focus of concern of the handicapped component for the 197A-75 
grant year will be on the forty (40) children who are falling below 
the expectc-'tlons for 95% of children it their respective prade levels. While 
this Is a small number of the total of twelve hundred forty-two (1242) pupils 
In HEP In Project ALOHA during 1973-74, their degree of progress Is a matter 
for serious concern. All resources of project staff, special education per- 
sonnel and regular teachers will be brought to bear to better determine their 
learning needs and how these needs can be met- We believe the nature of HEP 
provides a unique opportunity to provide appropriate intervention, as needed, 
for these children within the mainstream of HEP I'iarnlng centers. 

It may be the case, however, that they are working at an approptiate rate 
for them and major Interventions may be unnecessary. 
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TABLE VII-1 
Performance of Handicapped Students 
During the 1973-74 School Year 
Based Upon Projected Levels of Completions 
for 95%, 50%, and 5% of Pupils in HEP 



Grade 


Below 


95% 


50% 


s% 


Total 


K 


7 


17 


14 


2 


40 


1 


9 


25 


11 


3 


48 


2 


11 


31 


11 


3 


-f, 


3 


13 


14 


15 


0 


42 


Totals 


40 


87 


51 

1 


8 


186 
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THE CASE STUDIES 
Introduction 

In addition to gross identification and evaluation of handicappf>d 
children within the project an in-depth approach to evaluation was 
used. This consisted of writing fifteen case studies of children iden- 
tified by teachers as having acute problems in the HEP program. Two or 
more children from each project school made up this sample. 

The rationale for adopting this method of study was varied. The 
primary aim was to provide an in-depth analysis of individual children. 
The goal of flEP is to provide a responsive learning environment to meet 
the needs of all children on an individualized basis. This task is not 
taken lightly. This component was designed to study children with an 
eye to recognizing and utilizing their unique interests, backgrounds, 
styles of interaction with others, etc., to help the teacher plan with 
the child to use his time in the center as profitably and enjoyably as pos- 
sible. As a long range goal an attempt will be made to assemble a list 
of possible interventions for different types of learning problems. This 
wiV enhance the individual teacher's ability to .unction in the HEP 
teacher guidance role. 

Each case study is unique, since each represents an attempt to describe the 
behavior of a unique individual. An attempt was made, however, to systematically 
study each child by using identical questionnaires ^ interview forms, etc. (See 
Appendix I). 

Every case study contains an HEP planned variation, which lists elements 
completed within the skills continuum as well as elements attempted. This form 
also shows the number of years in HEP, the child's specific problem and inter- 
vention attempted by the teacher (See Appendix I). Each study also contains re- 
sults of a teacher interview, student interview and conference with special 
education pcisonnel where applicable as well as a profile, described in the 
section on computerized continuous monitoring. 

The Planned Variation 

The use of the planned variation is an integral part of the Hawaii Enf^lish 
Program. It is this mechanism which allows for the flexibility and ultimately, 
the possibility of a totally inaividualized program for any child. It's use has 
been carefully thought out by the original planners. They envisioned its use not 
only as a way to ultimately individualize for a child, but also as a way of making 
logical additions and providing communications of new learning needs within the 
program. A paper follows which is included in every teacher's Volume I of 
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Unguage Skills Manual describing the rationale for the planned variation. 
It is included here as an explanation of the planned variation which 
served as the focal point for the case studies. 



PLANNED VARIATION* 



Summary 

The instructional system in the traditional classroom is a 
creation of the teacher herself. She develops lesson plans, 
and selects or creates instructional materials which in her 
judgment will be most effective in the implementation of her 
plans. It is right and wise; in such circumstances, to maxi- 
mize the teacher's freedom to modify materials and to effect 
substitutions according to her own judgment and perference. 

The Hawaii English Program, however, is in itself an instruc- 
tional syste: It was created through the cooperation of many 
individuals i eluding students, classroom teachers, content 
specialists, communication specialists, evaluators, and adminis- 
trators. It is right and wise under these circumstances that the 
modifications and substitution of materials also be a cooperative 
venture. 

The HEP Teacher needs to understand the philosophy and theory 
underlying the program and appropriately apply the procedures and 
alternatives already provided in order to obtain the statistically 
predicted results. When predicted results are not achieved under 
those conditions, or when they can clearly be surpassed, this is 
a signal that procedural or programmatic modifications may be in 
order. The teacher would indicate the problems, provide infor- 
mation cn use of the materials, make indepth observations, pro- 
vide suggestions for changes in the program and contribute to 
those changes through the channels provided. 

Random changes made here and there without control would make 
feedback entirely wortnless. A teacher must know what the HEP 
system is, must recognize that there are complex intra-system 
effects and be willing to observe her own innovation within 
a relatively stable context if it is to have any educational 
significance whatsoever for herself or for others. 

The Concept of "System" 

The entire Language Skills Program constitutes a system in 
which there is constant and dynamic interplay among elements 
that make up the system. Those elements include: 1) goals 
drawn from communication systems and organized hierarchically; 

2) outcomes described as successful behaviors in communication; 

3) pupils and teachers who function in particular roles; 4) a 

Adapted from a paper authored by Richard Port, Hawaii English Program, 
Department of Education, State of Hawaii 
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bank of materials which serves at once as a series of cues, as 
tests for both diagnosis and achievement, and as goals; and 5) 
a learning environment organized in a particular way to facili- 
tate growth in self-direction and responsibility. 

The full bank of materials is a network made up of four 
subsystem.- (Listening, Speaking, Reading, Writing), each 
with its own network and flow chart, but each connected 
with the other three subsystems as well. 

The functioning of each component and the interaction 
with other couponents creates a definite effect which 
helps to define the character ot the system. The total 
system is greater than the sum of its components. It 
has new properties and specific qualities which are more 
properly seen as the ^i»3dact of its components. 

Specific procedures and sequences have been developed 
for using the system which will produce validated re- 
sults. Learning outcomes are statistically predict- 
able with a high degree of accuracy when the procedures 
used in applying the system are those recommended and 
confirmed on the basis of design and tryout. (Learn- 
ing outcomes are available.) 

The Teacher *s Role 

During the intitial development phase, materials pre- 
pared or selected for inclusion in the curriculum were 
tested with children and teachers in representative 
classrooms. The materials and procedures were revised 
on the basis of classroom feedback and again tested 
and validated through classroom use. The information 
compiled as a result of four years of experimental 
testing by more than one hundred teacheis and several 
thousand students from all of the islands and from 
every segment of the population has been incorporated 
into the system. One of the findings is that substi- 
tution of other materials or procedures affect the system 
and the atta^.nment of specific goals in nonpredictable 
ways. It is strongly reconfmended, therefore, that 
teachers follow the guidelines in the teacher's manual 
closely. 

It is equally important, however, that teachers who use 
the system simultaneously recognize that new or better 
tools or procddures may be developed to replace or im- 
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prove those now employed, additional alternative materials 
or procedures may be suggested, or new means of diagnosis 
be devised. Precisely because the manual reflects a pro- 
gram that is continuously developing and because the re- 
lationships among the various facets of the program are 
many and intricate, it is necessary for teachers who use 
the system to make their unique experiences available so 
that other teachers may benefit. 

When problems arise they should be reported to the develop- 
ment team through the form entitled Preliminary Report on 
Planned Variation . The resulting information can then be 
used both for the improvement of instructional materials and 
for further development of the teacher's manual. 

We have indicated elsewhere that the teacher's role in an HEP 
classroom changes in the direction of higher prof essionali- 
zation from that of lecturer and dispenser of knowledge to 
one of manager, director, and scholar. 

The Scholar role has been briefly described as: 

1) carefully observing each child and researching 
his individual learner behavior, 

2) gathering data that may lead to improvements in 
the "learning process," and 

3) providing a model of the learner at the adult 
scholarship level. 

When the teacher asks the question — Why is this child 
having this problem? — it is the beginning of research and 
and the first step in the development of the teacher's 
role as scholar. The teacher begins to look into the 
problems of education in a different manner. It can pro- 
duce a contributing level of feedback. 

The use of the Preliminary Report Form enhances the pro- 
fessional role of the teacher by changing it from that of 
pharmacist to one that is more similar in some respects to 
that of the doctor who consults with other professional 
colleagues when unusual cases come to his attention. 

The Preliminary Report on Planned Variation 

Because of the numbers of teachers and classrooms involved 
in Statewide Installation, it is no longer possible for the 
development team to maintain personal contact with many 



teachers* The Planned Variation Form provides an avenue 
for teachers throughout the State to make contributions to 
the system in the same manner as the first 100 teachers 
did during the initial development. It then becomes a 
continuation of the earlier cycles of revision. 

When a student is unable to reach a stated goal, both 
the classroom teacher and the Installation Teacher should 
provide the development team with as much information as 
possible. The preliminary report form is used 
to: 

1) indicate that a student is having a problem 

2) indicate what alternatives within the system 
have already been tried 

3) a) ask for further suggestions from HEP, or 

b) give the teacher an opportunity to suggest 
an alternative. 

The completed forms are the basis for continuing curriculum 
modification. The modifications, in turn, become part of the 
more widely distributed curriculum after the validation pro- 
cess. 
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Case Study Subjects 

The subjects for the case studies ere children who were considered 
by their teachers to be educationally handicapped and having difficulties 
in the HEP progj^am. Eight of the fourteen had severe learning problems 
due to a variety of learning disabilities. The other six evidenced emo- 
tional disturbance with resultant learning difficulties. As could be 
expected, the children who were experiencing learning difficulties also 
showed emotional manifestations. 

Seven of the fourteen were certified by qualified school personnel 
as eligible for a special program. Eleven of the fourteen were re- 
ceiving some type of therapy, extended evaluation, or remedial help. Only 
three of the fourteen received significant outside intervention in 
terms of their learning problems during the 1973-74 school year. Two 
of the children received reading instruction from a pupil counselor. One 
of the children had three months of additional instruction by a learning 
disabilities specialist, which was discontinued when he began making re- 
markable gains in the private sessions and in his HEP classroom. 

When the case studies were begun and the teacher completed the 
planned variation form it often became evident that all appropriate 
branching within the HEP system had not been tried. The teacher then ini- 
tiated the appropriate intervention within the system. In many of the cases 
this type of intervention wa: utilized for most of the remainder of the 
school year. 

Branching Within the HEP System 

Since HEP provides materials which utilize different sensory modali- 
ties, the first task of the teacher was to redirect a child, who was having 
difficulty into an element utilizing another modality with which the child 
could be more successful. The process is called branching. An example of 
branching is as follows. A child may be introduced to the big letters 
by means of the big letter stack (BL) . These stacks primarily utilize the 
visual mode. If a child has difficulty learning the big letters in this 
way he is branched to BLa, which is also visual, but the cards have been 
arranged to permit a discrimination response - a lower level response. 
If this proves difficult the child is branched to an auditory mode using 
audio cards and an audio card reader. If this attempt is unsuccessful 
he is branched to flocked cards, which utilize the tactile sense. Each 
modality is presented as an equivalent method of learning the sace materials. 

Additions to the System 

In other cases a modification of the system was tried. In two cases 
intervention included using materials outside of the HEP system. This was due 
in part to a particular remedial reading teacher's lack of familiarity with 
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the HEP materials. A special meeting was held with her to explain the 
system and the types of modifications possible within HEP. She expressed 
surprise and pleasure in learning of the possiblities and has willingly 
begun to work within the HEP sysfem in her work with other HEP children. 

Analyzing the Case Studies 

At present ten of the fourteen children are meeting expectations for 
95% of the children in HEP. Thip means that they can be expected to read 
at sixth grade level by the end of sixth grade. 



The case studies clearly illustrate the adaptability of the HEP system. 
'Hie use of the planned variation serves the dual purpose of focusing a teacher *s 
attention on alternatives within HEP and guiding her in making appropriate 
modifications and additions to an individual child *s program. This is followed 
by evaluation of the success or failure of the intervention. 

The studies also illustrate some types of interventions which may prove 
to be valuable for other handicapped children. All of the case study children 
were given one-to-one tutoring by a teacher aide once a week. This additional 
help may prove to be the major type of intervention which will be useful for 
these special children. We are hoping to continue to ut.ilize the services 
of the special aides next year and an attempt will be made to determine their 
precise effect . 

Another type of intervention which proved successful was the use of a 
special type of written planning. This planning usually took place between 
the Coordinator of Special Programs and the child with the approval of the 
classroom teacher. These sessions, which were usually held weekly seemed 
to focus the children's attention on the possible activities from which he 
could choose and the plan itself seemed to provide the additional structure 
which the child desired and needed. 

This approach of attempting to discover possible types of intervention which 
may be useful for specific types of children will be continued next year. 

The main contribution that the case studies make this year is to give docu- 
mented evidence of the unique qualities of each of the children and the equally 
unique learning program which must evolve to meet his needs. They show that 
general recommendations can be made for a "type" of problem, but true indivi- 
dualized instruction involves having the adults in the system get to know the 
student on a personal level. When this is done the child can be included in 
the planning and his interests and concerns become a part of his personal edu- 
cational program. This type of planning represents the direction that in- 
dividualized instruction must take to truly meet the needs of handicapped 
children and ultimately all children. 
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A summary table listing some characteristics of these children follows. 
The table lists the children using fictitious names. It contains information 
concerning the referral status, intervention, and their standing in regard to 
HEP projections for ninty-five percent of the pupils in the program. 
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Illustrative Case Studies 

Summaries of six of the fourteen case studies follow. These children 
were chosen as case study subjects because they were children whom teachers 
felt were having serious problems in HEP at that time. 

The children in the case study group varied in terms of types of 
problems and progress during the year. These studies will oe continued and ex- 
panded upon next year and are included here as examples of the type of information 
gathered by this method. 

The information cited is condensed from the material contained in the case 
studies. Each case study contains an HEP planned variation, student interview, 
teacher interview, condensation of the contents of the student's cum folder, 
special education personnel interview, tutor observation records, a profile 
of 1973-74 work, and anecdotal notes. Samples of the forms used in tue case 
studies can be found in Appendix I. 

Interpsted professionals are encouraged to come to the Project ALOHA office 
to read the case studies in their entirety. Written requests for further infor- 
mation will be honored within the limits necessary to protect the confidentially 
of the parties involved. 

Interested persons may wish to contact the Coordinator, Special Programs, 
at the Project ALOHA office to review the comprehensive case studies and dis- 
cuss their implications. 
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Case Study 1 : Ricki 

Ricki is the older child of an intact family of four. He is in the second 
grade. He has ha ; difficulty in school since kindergarten due to hyperactivity 
and was retained in the first grade. 

Ricki has been in HEP fojr two years. His teacher described him as a child 
who can't seem to sit still. He demands a great deal of attention from adults and 
he "performs" when given the opportunity. Ricki described himself as "nervous 
like his father." 

Ricki *s typical behavior in the HEP center involved a great deal of motor 
activity and loud talking. He would work on an activity for a very short time 
and then wander around talking or singing. Often, he would approach the teacher 
and would attempt to engage her in conversation about things he was doing after 
school hours. 

During the student interview, Ricki seemed tense and eager to please by 
saying appropriate things. He did not express great dissatisfaction with HEP 
but was quite concerned that he was not doing well. 

Ricki *s teacher indicated during the teacher interview that Ricki was 
very interested in electronics and stated that he frequently made gadgets at 
home which were mecharical in nature. This was confirmed by Ricki during 
another conversation when he stated that he liked science and mentioned making 
various "devices" at home. 

Ricki was evaluated by a county learning disabilities clinic 
during the 1973-/4 school year. Physicians at the clinic recommended that he 
be given specific tasks to accomplish. They also stated that he should be praised 
in a quiet manner, and efforts should be made to structure his time in the center 
and to provide an atmosphere as free from distractions as possible. They also 
recommended that he be given a sedative daily. 

The plan which evolved to help Ricki involved structuring his time in the 
center more carefully. The coordinator counseled with him weekly to help him 
set general goals and to give him encouragement and feedback on his progress. 
During these meetings he would develop a written plan for the week. 

His classroom teacher planned with him daily and checked on his progress 
after each activity. This provided the teacher attention which he seemed to 
require. He was also given a quiet place in the room to work when it became 
difficult to work at group tables. He was given a book called '•How Things 
Work" which describes the inner workings of various electronic and mechanical 
devices. When he completed activities on his plan he was allowed to read the 
book alone or with an adult. A teacher aide worked with him once a week. 

Ricki 's attitude and classroom behavior have changed a great deal since 
September. His father reports that he is very enthusiastic about school and 
looks forward to HEP. This is in contrast to his past feelings. 

Ricki 's teachers still feel that he has a long way to go toward becoming 
a totally self-directed learner, but they feel that some gains have been made. 

He completed three levels in the Instructional Library and completed 
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numerous elements in listening and speaking including Grammar I, Punctuation, 
Meaningful Communication and Task Oriented Communication. Ricki's teacher 
noted that he was having some difficulty in reading and had him go to 
additional unmarked books within the system for additional practice. 
This avoided a problem with having him repeat work which he had previously 
completed. At present he is back into the regular Instructional Library 
sequence and will probably make faster progress next year in reading. 

His behavior in class has improved with the additional assistance 
and guidance and with this improvement he made significant gains in 
cognitive areas. 

The increased structuring of his activities will be gradually reduced 
next year and he will be encouraged to take on more and more responsibility 
for his learning in the center. This type of intervention is seen as 
temporary in HEP and every attempt will be made to discontinue it when 
he no longer needs the assistance. 

Rirki's parents have been encouraged by the learning disability clinic 
to seek family counseling. An evaluation of the necessity for continuing his 
medication will also be made next year, based upon his behavior at school. 
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Case Study 2: George 

George is a child who has had problems being self-directed since kindergarten. 
He arriveu at his present school from a very structured classroom. VThen he 
arrived he was very negative and withdrawn in the HEP center. He often refused 
to do anything and would wander around for days without choosing an activity. 

While observing Wis behavior it was noted that he demonstrated an interest 
in writing during his AE? literature session. greatly enjoyed writlug stories 
after his teacher had read one to the class. 

After conferencing with George regarding alternative tasks that he might work 
or in the center, the possibility of his being able to write stories was dis- 
cussed. George's teacher agreed that this might be a worthwhile task for b^m to 
work on. Later, during a conference with him the coordinator asked him if he would 
like to try to write stories. He replied very enthusiastically that he would. 
His first scory was about the ALOHA classroom. During our next meeting we dis* 
cussed other possible titles. George went on to complete five stories which he 
typed and illustrated. They were bound and placed in the center for him to read 
to other children. An added highlight of his efforts vas a greatly increased 
interest in reading in general as well as spelling and punctuation. 

This case illustrates a modification of the existing materials and activi- 
ties in the center. It demonstrates the type of guidance a teacher at the second 
level of teacher developnent would give a child to individualize his program. 
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Case Study 3: Ty 

Ty is a Mexican-American who lives with his sister and mother. His father 
is currently in Jail. Ty camo to this country two years ago from Mexico and is 
currently in the third grade. His mother speaks no English, so Spanish is spoken 
in the home. 

During Ty*s first year in HEP he spent a great deal of time working on 
listening and speaking activities in order to learn English. Ty was very 
negative and had numerous fights with peers during this period. 

His second year was spent working on additional elements. His progress 
was very slow, however. Since January of this year the coordinator has worked 
with him about once a week. Also, a teacher aide worked with him for several 
months 9 twice a week. 

Ty had a great deal of difficulty with the RWC (visual mode) stacks 
but found the RABC (auditory mode) ::ards to be an acceptable alternative. 
Between January and June he completed all of the RABC packets and began reading 
in the Instructional Library. He had previously completed about nine RWC stacks. 

Ty's case illustrates the individual pacing %fhich is available with HEP. 
He had activities to work on during the time he was learning English and 
was adjusting to this country. Then, when he was ready, with an additional 
resource person, he was able to make great gains in reading. 

An activity which was very successful with Ty involved playing; a type of 
card game with the RABC cards. In addition to the card game which provided addi- 
tional reinforcement after the use of the regular procedure, the meanings of the 
words were discussed and he was encouraged to come up with sentences using the 
words . 

This case study also shows the utility of the various modes in HEP. Last 
year, Ty completed the RWC stacks (visual mode) which corresponds to the RABC 
packets (audio mode) He was able to receive additional reinforcement this year 
without repeating previously completed work. If he should need additional ex- 
posure to the same word patterns he can be branched to words on tape(WOT). 

Ty appears to have internalized the word patterns and is progressing at 
a normal rate through the early levels of the Instructional Library. He will 
receive additional adult tutoring next year since he is still performing below 
expectations for 95 percent of pupils in HEP. 
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i c f ri 

- iiiJergartener who was totally uncommunicative at the beginning 
•xr. She would hide under tables and suck her thunb , and if an 
1 she would cover her face. When she began to talk with her 
t u't was made to test her. The school psychologist and speech 
.jiA 'unsuccessful in their efforts to test her. Her classroom 
o to administer the Peabody Picture Vocabulary Test and several 



. i very low on the tests attaining a Mental Age of between 3 and 
^ an understatement to say that Terrl presented a major challenge 
. Her needs were met In great measure however, by the materials 

as well as the opportunity for individual attention and direction 
tirri's teacher allowed her to look around the center and to spend 
time in an activity area where crayons, paper, puzzles, and games 
U-nen Terrl began to show an interest in the other materials in the 
-iiagnosed and Introduced to the element by the teacher. 

planning and evaluation circles Terri was encouraged to sit and 
ine other members of the planning circle had made their plans and 
1 their first activity, Terri was taken aside for individual plan- 
um ache r . 

cr-L procedure of watching for her Interest then capitalizing on it 
^hout the year. As soon as she was able and willing, she was incor- 

ne group. 

I'iired che utmost tact and skill from an ilEP teacher, and nearly 
li'in to its limits for adapting to the needs of an Immature child, 
rri s a functioning member of the class. She plans and evaluates 
^ at.le to work alone for about one-half hour. When she has com- 
ity she returns those materials and then chooses another. Terr^ 
I' r-. when the opportunity arises for her to do so. In addition, 
Lively to her peers and adults in the center. When asked recently 
i.iK^ about HEP that she didn't like she responded, "No! It's all 



^ ti >n in the HEP skills continuum shows that she Is still falling 
jtciions for a kindergartener. However, she has comp? ted some 
-ning/speaking and handwriting. Her change In attitude and ability 

H were remarkable. Since she was functioning much like a be- 
r teller at the end of the school year, she should continue to be 
- r second year in HEP. 
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Case Study 5: Ralph 

Ralph is the older of two poys from an intact family. He is in the third 
grade and has had various difficulties since the first grade. His first grade 
teacher described him as very inpature with difficulties with small motor coordi- 
nation. 

Ralph was in HEP during kindergarten and first grade. When he entered 
second grade his teacher became particularly concerned with his "inability 
to read" and referred him for psychological testing. He was certified educa- 
tionally handicapped in September, 1974. 

He was assigned to the learning disabilities specialist at his school. His 
work with the learning disabilities specialist was short-lived. She stated thdt 
she felt that he was having difficulty processing the information he had received 
in HEP. She worked on helping him make the generalizations necessary for decoding, 
which HEP te<iches inductively. She worked with him for approximately three months. 
He began making great gains almost immediately. He began working in Sullivan 
iJook C, which teaches words and quickly went to D, which teaches phrases. The 
specialist stated that he never had to finish a book as he was progressing very 
quickly. This happened again with Book 1, which teaches sentences. 

Additional activities including making pancake letters, matching picture 
cards beginning with the same sound, and locating a sound in a word and then changing 
it as directed were used. 

Attempted remediation of his handwriting difficulties involved telling him to 
rest his letters on the lines, and consistently reinforcing a left to right pro- 
gression during work at the board. He was also told to use his fingers as spacers 
between letters and words. 

On October 29, Ralph asked the learning disabilities specialist to come 
to the HEP center to work with him. She noted that he was reading much more 
difficult words than they had been working on in individual sessions. By 
November 26, her notes indicate .:hat he nc longer needed to come for special 
help. 

During this past year, Ralph has made tremendous progress in reading. 
He began the year reading in an early level of the instructional Library and 
completed the year reading at level 19. He is still having some difficulty with 
handwriting and a new program is being developed for him by ^ t ^acher taking 
the teacher scholar level of the HEP im;ervice. She will use ic with him next 
year and will evaluate the results in terms of the advisability of further testing 
of the materials with other children. 
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Case Study 6: Daniel 

Daniel Is the older of two boys. His parents are divorced and he lives 
with his mother and an aunt aijd her children. His father Is a member of a 
motorcycle gang. 

Daniel has had problems In school since the first grade. He would often 
become violent and had frequent fights and outbursts of anger. He spent the 
first grade in his present school. During the second grade he attended a school 
In anc^her state. While there, his behavior became very violent and he apparently 
threw a chair at a teacher, /fter this Incident, his mother was Informed that 
he would not be able to return to public school In that state. 

When the family moved back to San Jose, Daniel re-entered his former 
school. He had some problems with fights and angry outbursts but after a great 
deal of counseling by his HEP teachers he was able to function In the center. 
When this case study was begun, Daniel's progress In the program was very slow. 
He would frequently spend nearly the entire period wandering around. 

Many resources have been utilized to help Daniel. The coordinator counseled 
with him and an effort to structure his time In the renter evolved as an acceptable 
way to meet his needs. Daniel expressed few Interests during the student interview 
but stated that typing was, "OK". He rejected all other HEP activities. He also 
had particular problems with handwriting and stated that it was very difficult. 

Also during the interview Daniel said that he enjoyed math. We discussed 
the setting and types of materials available in the math center and compared this 
with ways which his time in HEP could be made similar. A plan evolved which 
included having Daniel write a weekly contract including an activity from each 
of three strands in HEP — reading, listening and speaking, and typing or hand- 
writing. The contract Included an agreement to spend a certain amount of time 
working on each activity. As a special incentive the coordinator purchased a 
book about motorcycles for Daniel. The book was available for him in the center 
and the teacher aide agreed to read it to him when he had completed his con- 
tract for that day. 

This plan met with moderate success. At first, Daniel was very enthusiastic 
and he would complete his contract and then look at his new book. He began to 
miss a great deal of school and it became very difficult to have him plan. Also, 
the coordinator was unable to spend as much time at the center as would be necessary 
to keep his new program going. 

Daniel has had other resources available to him. He had a psychologist in 
training as a counselor, who met with him weekly for several months. He also 
had a high school age male tutor for several weeks and a college-age tutor for 
several months, who was available to work with him twice a week. 

Daniel made some gains this year. He is now reading in the Instructional 
Library. Also, the coordinator feels that rapport was established with him, 
which will carry over into next year. 

Daniel is a very difficult child who has been accommodated by HEP. When a 
resource was available it could be utilized due to the flexibility and structure 
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in HEP. Modifications could be made in certain areas, but the i&aterials were 
always available for him to work on what he desired. His various tutors knew 
where he was in the program and could pick up the exact materials, which he 
needed in order to progress. HEP can be used in an environment of complete 
learner choice, as the ideal, or it can be used in a very structured environment. 
This structure, however, is only provided for a child who demonstrates a clear 
need for it. Some choice is always retained. As in Daniel's case, the choices 
were narrow, but he could still choose the activity he wanted to work on within 
broad categories, and he chose the amount of time he would spend working on each 
element • 

By the end of the school year, Daniel was reading in the Instructional 
Library, but was still below the expectations for 95% of the children in 
the third grade. 

Daniel will continue to need additional help next year and this help 
will be available to him. Hopefully, next year's effort will be more success- 
ful. The door was opened this year and hopefully, continued gains will be made. 
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Recommendations For the 1974-75 School Year 

1. Increase the Coordinator, Special Programs position to a full-time 
position. This was implemented on July 1, 1974. 

2. Continue to focus on providing a model for intervention through: 

a. Use of college-age tutors 

b. Increasing efforts to coordinate the intervention efforts 
of teachers and special education personnel 

c. Continuing attempts to open communication with special 
education personnel regarding the HEP philosophy of in- 
tervention . 

3. Continue case studies for the fourteen 1973-74 children. 

4. Begin new case studies to raise the total to twenty-one. 

5. Using the results of the finder program initiate efforts to 
consider intervention for children falling in the bottom 5% 
of projected program completions. 

6. Devise a method for keeping records on all children for whom 
planned variations are written. 

7. Determine the number of children who have been removed from the 
HEP program and interview school psychologists and principals re- 
garding their rationale for this action. 

8. Devise an on-going record keeping system to list children who are 
receiving any type of intervention in terms of personnel and materials. 

9. Continue efforts to determine the possibilities for using planned 
variations. 

10. Conduct an inservice to focus on affective needs as well as 

learning needs of educationally handicapped students in inte- 
grated HEP classrooms. 
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LITERATURE 

Program Design 



GOAL AND MODE OF INQUIRY 

The goal of the Hawaii Elementary English Literature Program is to en- 
able the stuaent to enjoy and understand literature. This is achieved at 
the K-6 level by helping him to develop a mode of inquiry which: 

1. utilizes enjoyment as a means of involvement with literature 

2. builds a constantly expanding frame of reference in world litera- 
ture. At the K-6 level, this background is developed in regard to: 

a. types 

fantasy 

realistic stories 
traditional tales 
poetry 
non-fiction 

b. fictive elements of character, setting, events 

c. literary conventions--such as motifs, character types, re- 
current situations 

3. encourages the student to use the processes of literature 

These three areas seem to describe those practices which all those who 
engage in literature perform. Each refers to enormous areas of experience 
and knowledge, acquired through one's life in both studied and unstudied 
ways, rather than being the result of a "course" or a "major." Although 
everyone begins to acquire this background from the moment he is bom, lit- 
erature programs can help students to develop for themselves other aspects 
of this mode of inquiry. 

Enjoyment /involvement is very definitely a way, a process, a means of 
growth in understanding literature. It starts with the simplest kind of 
child-like response and includes as well the mixed and troubling emotions 
experienced by students and adults when they are moved by a fine play or 
novel. It refers to the satisfaction felt by the scholar in literary studies 
when his research is rewarding, and it encompasses as well the life-long 
commitment to writing stories, poems, and plays shown by such artists as 
Robert Frost, who is only one among many thousands. 

As it is experienced by those who relate to the arts in a significant 
way, enjoyment goes far beyond simple pleasurable moments, or amusements 
(although these are included). Such an enjoyment enables one to say that he 
"enjoys" a Greek tragedy, or King Lear , or End Game , although seeing such a 
play, or taking part in it, or studying it, or writing it, may leave one 
moved and shaken, even profoundly distressed. 
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Or, in a different sense, perhaps related to the idea of the romance of 
a discipline, enjcyment like this enables one to study a crabbed Elizabethan 
handwriting, or to spend , ears deciphering a coded diary, or to go through 
centuries of rent rolls in an archive because the knowledge gained and shared 
makes the record r.ore complete. Because it is a means of involvement, one 
can say that one aspect of the r.odc of inquiry relevant to the study and 
practice of literature at any level is emo>Tient, 

Building An Expanding 1-rane of Reference . lo support this enjoyment, to 
enable it to spread throughout one'^ experience of literature (whether child, 
reader, teacher, scholar, or uriterj it is absolutely essential to learn to 
be aware of the uorld of the particular poem or story one is reading, and to 
learn how that world reflects the total hunan experience as well as the field 
of literature. In developing a literature program it is necessary, therefore, 
to provide the student with a variety of stories and pcems which enable him 
to extend his frame of reference, " knou-how, his know-about. In addition, 
many activities need to be provide irough \>h^.cu the student's attention is 
directed to the significant details * a storv he is reading, to recurrent 
literary con\enticns, dud to iit^.-rar; sources of allusions. Even in such 
simple stories as -\sk Mr, Bea r or Ped Riding Hood there are motifs and con- 
ventions used uhich arr as old literature i tse 1 f --uh ich is to say, as old 
as man himself. In ^uch cone strips as B.i' . , !*eanut s , and Pogo one may find 
satire, internal action, and the play \>ith language and point of view which 
is characteristic of literature, .)r. the sports page a reader finds every day 
references to the heroes of the :\i^t , fanous battles, surprising victories-- 
over and over conin^: fro" t* a^t resource of '^reek nvth and legend, as well 
as a particular snort if^elf. In ha^aii such names as Momotaro and Eenkei, 
Maui and Pele, Abr iham ! incc i, I\iul Bunyan, and Phaedra are likely to turn 
up along with the current football hero or Don ilo. 

To help the student build his frame cf reference, to uhich every story 
he reads contributes, many direct encounters with literary works must be 
allowed for, and the selections must he chosen for their total value to the 
student. The activities need to promote his involvement with literature at 
a level he can freely and joyfully engage in. Practices such as providing 
the student uith word lists or lists of famous characters, the ten most fre- 
quently used plot , plot synopses, or names of authors rarely work to build 
his frame of reference. Only the student himself can acquire his frame of 
reference-- It is nexer a sucv.es<fui ^raft. To say it another way, it is 
tl'iiough en j oyment / 1 n vo 1 verent . the fir^-t item of the mode of inquiry, that he 
builds his background of literary knowledge, which is the second item of the 
mode of inquiry. 

Experiences With. Ihe Prncc-^se'- Of Literature , The third item assumes 
that the student can and should l^c cnc^ urciged to experiment with language, 
interpret in! r**^ ' " \n ' v* it' i r. hnd^* ro^oments, words, or in 

felt puppets the ch irajtcr^ , s,jtt:r.^s, and events which he has observed in 
what he has read, as well as v^hat he himself has written. In a real sense, 
the child IS naturally a maker, au artist; he can perform as the writer does. 
If he experience^ tho cnjONTcnt :{ the creative person, if he draws upon the 
literary background , if he shapes ideas as does the artist--hc is experienc- 
ing the processes of 1 i t eraturc- -ana he is as involved as the life-long 
reader, the liter.iry scholar, and the teacher of literature as well. In 
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In short, he is practicing this mode of inquiry, in some way, throughout the 
elementary Literature Program. 

Of course, he will do ail of these with differing degrees of success, as 
does the beginning painter, or flower-arranger. But it is the doing of them 
which is important, just as it is in the thousands of practice throws which 
every basketball player has made since lie was able to toss a ball toward a 
basket on the garage roof. 

The elementary Literature Program uses a total of 352 separate fiction 
and non-fiction books, and 86 poems, as well as other anthologies of stories 
and poems which provide shorter selections. These materials come from all 
the major cultures and represent many different kinds of stories, constituting 
what may be called the input for study. All the steps of the mode of inquiry 
are related to these materials within the program. 

These stories, poems, and expository selections are explored through a 
total of 86 games, 82 creative drama activities, 214 art activities, and 162 
composing activities. Every step of the mode of inquiry is represented at 
all levels, and in many different ways: written and spoken language, paint 
and paper, movement, and group activities. 

For the study literature to have value, it should be started early, 
and it should be on-going. To suldenly confront the secondary student with 
the usual types of literature courses and to expect him to parrot our critical 
opinions is to ensure failure for both the student and school. 
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Ihe Literature Jepart^ fror. the conventional approaches to lit- 

erature study, whi^n f3cu:> on aspects external to the work itself--genre, 
period, type, >ireat author- -and enphasiies instead direct encounters with the 
individual work. In fact, each literary v^ork simultaneously belongs some- 
where in this external structure ...id has an internal structure of its own 
uhich presents an mdividi^a- wc\. of experience. The Literature Program has 
subsumed the fomer extern .:o-cornb m structuring a design which would be 
faithful to the nature of literature, appropriate for the elementary child, 
and sufficients fiexmie to acconrodate the uide range and variety of selec- 
tions in literature and the diverbity of interests, abilities, and learning 
styles of children. 

A schematic represe.nt ..r : en ci the- design of the Elementary English 
Literature Prograrr. is on the following page. Tlie horizontal axis lists the 
five cleir.ents and the grade level divisions, called bands, are laid out on 
the vertical axis. 



The Band . I'hc pro?ra:r. contaiTiei m three Bands. These are levels 
of difficulty uhich apDroxir.ate '^rjl-:^ K- 2 (Band IJ, grades 3-4 (Band IIJ, 
and grades 5-6 (Hand JIM. Ihere a consistent overlap and a broad range 
of difficulty and interes l-.-veis ajpong selections and activities from BanI 
to Band wh?ch acconmodatc the range cf differences found in a given qrade 
level. 



The Llenen t. ^or each B.ii.a , a sLru;_ture of experiences common to all 
children provides the or^an.Jinv; j-.rjr.ciMje. Iliese areas of experience are 
called elem nts, and the,, t^ilt '.j t-e ratrix of the human child's life, not 
selected nn i^ut sirpl, s:irround^ng h:r from birth. The five elements 
are : 

Ma)- c ^elie\e 
.^he v'.'jirld \r und 
(]row 1 • n 
The 'Social Order 
Adventure 

Every cV> • id has exper i chl ed .-ake believe, h.is been informed by the uorld 
around ium, has encountered the j j.-s and griefs of growing up', has been 
dis(;ipl incd by thj social order, ane has enjo>ed adventure. Because these 
conditions, aspects, and events are universal, they are a^so the matrix for 
literature, which objectifies and pres^-rts human experience, bringing it 
into some comprehensible order. 

The child moving through the prograr. encounters particular types of 
stories, poem, and non-fiction a^ ne advances from one element to another. 
In Ma ke Belie ve he encounters ^tnrie, reflecting the whole world of fantasy; 
in TKe World Ar ound U . sf.]ectior.^ repres^.-nt i ng the world of real phenomena 
as percejved by the senses, and tnc different ways in which nature and man 
interrelate; in Growing Up :Uories in v%hich the central character (human or 
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For example, in the component Heroes and Leaders in Band I, three narra- 
tives --Swinra^, The Emperor and the Kite , and The Fooling of King Alexander- - 
make up a context which depicts heroes of a certain type, heroes who are 
weak in terms of the tasks they have to do and who must rely on their intelli- 
gence rather than brute stj'ength. A context in the component Fabulous Crea* 
tures in the same Band uses two books. The Wonderful Dragon of Timlin and 
The Ice Dragon , a recording of "Puff the Magic Dragon," and the film Lizzi 
the Terrible to introduce children to the European folktale motif of the 
dragon and to suggest that what may seem frightening need not necessarily be 
so. In Band III, a context of three non-fiction selections — Life Story , You 
and How the World Began , and In the Beginning- -and three poems — "The Time of 
Deep Darkness," "Invitation," and "The Sun"--conveys various approaches (the 
scientific, mythic, and religious) to explain the origin of life. In Band III 
in the component Bigger Than Life , a non-fiction selection. The Lion in Fact 
and Fiction ; the novel, Simba of "the White Mane ; and a few lion stories make 
up a context which brings out the tremendous importance of the lion in West- 
em culture. There is no set number and no set type of context in a compo- 
nent. Selections were chosen which seem to "communicate" with each other in 
:>ome vay: to restate an idea, to present contrasting views, to reflect a 
tone, to illuminate a concept. Through the context organization, humanistic 
values, literary concerns, and concerns pertaining to a relationship among 
the arts (or other subject areas) are presented in an easy, natural way. The 
following excerpt from the component Rhythms of Art shows the kinds of mate- 
rials used in a context to develop a fundamental concept in art--that of 
appropri atenes s . 



BAND I 

World Around Us: Rhythms of Art 
Context S 

EXPLORE: the idea of appropriateness 

Selections: The No-Sort-of-Animal , Mary B. Palmer 

•The Elephant," Hilaire Bclloc. The First Book of Short 
Verse , Coral ie iloward, p. 72 

"The Octopus," Ogdcn Nash. The Fir^ Book of Short Verse , 
Coral ie Howard, p. 73 

Noodle, Munro '.eaf 

"Sizes," John Ciardi. A Beginning Book of Poems , 
Mar j cry Lawrence, p. 99 

"The Reason for the Pelic?n," .^ohn Ciardi, Piping Down the 
Valleys Wi Id , Nancy Larrick, p. 29 

The Biggest tlouse in the World , Leo Lionni 
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MAKE BELIEVE 



MAGIC ^ WONDER 



K The Mitten 
How to Scare 
a Lion 



1 Moon Mouse 
V oon Man 
Cabbage Moon 



''The Wood 
Fairy" 

"The Witch 
of Willow- 
by Wood" 

Baba Yaga 



FABULOUS 
CREATURES 



There is no required sequence or order to taking up the various compo- 
nents in the program. There is also no required sequence for taking up the 
various contexts in a component-- that is, the teacher need not start with 
Context K before moving on to the others (1, 2, 3, etc.). In Bands II and 
III, she need not begin with Context 1 before doing the others. Only in the 
rare instance of Little People in Band II is a component made up of contexts 
which have been sequenced, and this information is clearly provided in the 
component manual. 
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APPENDIX C 

INSTRUCTS USED TO ASSESS STUDENT 
SELF-DIRECTION AND RESPONSIBILITY 
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THE COPIN'G AJ:.\LYSIS schedule for educational settings (CASES) 



'^^^ Coping Analysis Sched ule for Educational Settings (CASES) was devel- 
oped over a period of approximately seven years as a result of more thin 
2.000 case studies of nort^al children in on-going public school classrooms. 
Head Start centers, and aducational settinfs. Its categories are based 

on ego theory and reflect a nunber of dimensions of personality development. 

it was designed to measure the process of normal personality development 
and socially iticu occurring in structured settings. It consists of 13 basic 
categories of "coping" behaviors^ identified by descriptive statements. Sub- 
scripts are added to six categories to allots coding of child behavior in terms 
of adult or cultural expectations (as determined by the setting). The augmented 
list numbers 19 categories. A brief form of CASES is attached. 

CASES categories are arranged with more active coping categories grouped 
at one end ana more passive categories at the other, but the numerals do not 
represent a scale. Various psychological dimensions were used in the devel- 
opment of the schedule. Basic to its development vere the concepts of "in- 
tegrative" and "doninative" so'ial behavior as delineated in the work of 
H.H. Anderson (1939, 1943). In addition to the generally "active" and "pas- 
sive" styles of child response to environmental stimuli, CASES includes cate- 
gories which reflect "overt aggression," "passive aggression," "independence," 
"autonomy," "dependence," "avoidance," and "withdrawal." 

The Coping Analysis Schedule for Educational Settirgs (CASES) permits 
th-! coding of all observable bel-avior in the classrooT. into one or another of 



The term "coping" and miny of Jn? idc?^ implicit in CAS^^.S came from the 
work of Lois "urphy, especially froT her booli, Kethods for the Study of 
Personality jr. YaunA Chi ldj^en. Hew York: Basic Books, 1956. 

IS I 
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.". ral^ •: L.,u.-;;b in cVtcnnLnii--. tue r vp.- of ,r'H,i:. trro--:-..-. iv-^.^- 

t.- •^U-.-r.-.w i-: no,-il>iug the prrcci^. of soci.iU.-ation a ^tvon ci-.-l. 

ot,>e f uul Ccv£fi..icntn, also, ha.c- .cep. f-und to be elisor ^bl.rcd .pprn:<i- 
-vt.l> non.aIly in several conveationa 1 settinss and can be used as behavioral 
rbicctlvc^ In specific classroom intervention procrn^.d. rcr exi..inpla , a target 
'•alue of 1.00 in Styl. E behavio in teacher directed setting, or iu Style r 
In al' .settings can be used as a pcrf-rTTinnce cri-i'.rion . 

The Over.:-!! CAS'". 3t"l'^ foeffir-;.-^-- -.'o ir i 

L ji_trici-r . Obpucia;ly useful as a target 

varictblc since it Is u'ci^'hted to rcf,-^ rI,^^t.v.,^ ^• 

lu^u ut) rt._.. . ci- i.t'-r.^. expectations :.n norcaJ. 

personality and social ^evelopn^r . j, ...^^^ ncrnp.Mv distributed 

and ccrrclatcd pojitivcly ritn rradins ,-.,1 ...Vjlary devc3op-ent. 

Construct validity has been succc::t-d hy -..he ease by xrbich teachers and 
ctbcr-:. familiar with chil.; develon..ent and 73 ......nality tHeory have obtained 

reliability of observaticn and rcco^-ding. Si^niricant corrcJat.ons of the 
overall r^-SEZ Coefficient with .'.chi..vc:renr '.est scores ,,:^M.tan Achievc- 

rnont L. ,-.) loand in a ,:-.ple of '",0 ^■:'.-ically disadvantascd pri^nary school 
children 31 vc ^urthe.- ..upnort t< ; ccT_-3truct validity c5 ihc in/.trunent . 



?vef>'rc;'.-c 



Jpauidint;. R,T,., .. ^ : ■ ■ -i i.u. . ^ , c." '::■/; i-'ter-vn- 
t/-l-I-i24, bn.i Jo:,-; Trlifornia State Iniver.jitv, Sar. Jrsc, 197/. 
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CASES 



Coping Style 


Description 


A 


Aggressive, annoying, bothering, 
domj tive, controlling, manipulative 


B 


Ina^ iiTopriately self -directed , in- 
appropriately socially active, peer- 
oriented, talkative, resistant to 
authority, delaying, non-conf orming 


C 


Passive, withdrawn, fearful, avoi'^'^nt 


D 


Peer dependent, peer observant, 
distractible 


E 


Compliant, dependable, studious, 
conforming , adult-dependent 


F 


Social productive, assertive, in- 
tegrative, thoughtful 


G 


Independent , productive , assertive 
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PROJECT ALOHA 

Berryessa Union School District • 935 Piedmont Road • San Jose. California 95132 • (408)258-312! 
MEMORANDUM 



DATE: May 4, 1973 

TO. Continuing and New aLOHA Participants; New Hawaii English Program 
Installations 
FROM: Bill Adams, Project Director 

RE: ALOHA Inservice Program - Summer 1973 



The following is the available infonnation regarding the ALOHA summer inservice plans 
for the summer of 1973. 

Date- The on-site program will begin Monday, June 25th and continue through Friday, 
5^7*20 ?9?3. Sessions will be daily Monday through Friday, except Wednesday, July .th. 

Time per Day ; The session will be from 8; 30 a.m. until 3:00 p.m. daily, with one 
hour for lunch. Lunch must be provided by each participant. 

Location; The sessions will be conducted at the Garden Gate School, 10500 Ann Arbor 
Avenue, C upertino, in the Cupertino School District. The school is located off 
Highway 280 (See enclosed map) . 

Staff for the Inservice Program : In addition to members of the Project ALOHA Staff, 
several planners from Hawaii have been asked to participate. 

Attendence at the Inservice Program : 

(a) All new instructional staff, teachers, aides, and student teachers teaching 
in ALOHA classrooms during the 1973-74 school year arc required to attend the 
entire inse^ice program. Those who taught in the program during the 1971-/J 
school years are strongly encouraged to attend(Education 189G -Advanced is 
available.) Please submit applicatior by May 21st to assure priority status. 

(b) Each project school Principal may invite other staff members to attend the 
program, in"iddirion to the instructional staff mentioned above; subject to 
availability of space (Principals should contact Mr. Adams.) 

(c) Proiect ALOHA will provide in; -vice training for teachers installing the 
Hawaii English Program in other sch, .s. A fee of $200.00 per teacher will be 
charged to cover actual expenses of the inservice . Fees for course credit are 
not included in this charge - 

Tnsprvice Curri culum : As much as v )3siblc the inservice sessions will be flexibly 
'scheduled to allow participants to exercise choice in the determination of their 
daily schedule. Therefore, many sessions will be prosented twice ^^i^^ ' "^"^iJ^ ^_ 
norning and afternoon, with those using video tapes, HF.P r-.aterials, and l^bj^^V 
sources being continually available. Participants are invited to make surges ions 
to t^e staff regarding the inservice curriculum should it not meet their specific 
individual need(s), initially or while the sessions are in process. 
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Ai.CrA 'insorviv,^' Prot',ra7! - - bu-r^r 1973 Pap.v 2 



i:!*' ra*ilent nre.-.s to be .wntalru-d in the* ciirricniur vi i ] incli.vio the To 1 lowing*,: 

^- P'rilosopliy of the Ha ; ;aii Knglish (tiLP ) : StruLtiire and organization cf HEP; 
reading and phonics approach; testing; individuali;sac ion ; underlyi. g theories. 

HLP Language Skills Progran : Introduction to the progranis of reading, writing, 
listening, and speaking; record keeping; the managenient systea; differentiated 
staffing; planning and evaluation circles; peer tutoring; classroom organization 
an^I discipline. 

i. HE P Literature Program : Structure and rationale; stury telling; creative dra- 
matics; record keeping. 

U. P racticun Observation : Observation of language skill and literature classes; 
observer assessments. 

5. Project AL OI IA Evaluation and Testing : Evaluation design; review of data col- 
lection instruments;, observation and analysis of testing; control groups; USOE 
report; continuous nonitoring; peer tutoring. 

6. Introduction to Addendum : Explanation of the new materials to be introduced in 
September 1973 for advancc:d students. 

7. Evaluation of Pot en tially Educ at ional ly Ha nd i cap ped (PF.lQ Chi 1 d rcn : Review 
of approach used in 1*^72-73; explanation of proposed activities for 1973-74. 

^- Rcviev o f HEP Video lapc Presenta tions: Revi'.-'; the entire set of HEP video 

tapir's as they relate to the aspects of the progran which are considered during 
the /arious davs of the in service. 

P< "v^e w of Libr,i r;v Resourcf- s^: Review of AI.OHA and HE? library' resources as they 
reJate to the aspects of the program \:hich are considered the various days of 
the inservice. 

Pis ^sslon G roups: Meet with installation teachers and other resource persons 
to discui>s problcn areas; orient at ional and suinmary presentations regarding the 
various topics discussed. 

11. P lanning and Evaluation C ircles: Sessions beginning and ending each day to plan 
the activities of the following day and to evaluate* the progress of each day. 

Up ivorr; i t y Cred it for inservice Progr am: California Stare University at San Jose 
will offer course credits for participatio:.. The units are optional. Credit will be 
given in a Pass/Incomplete basis. Tlie cost per unit will be S9.00 each. Registration 
a".' payment for units will be dbne on the first day of the inservice trairin^. The 
following cour-ip^ will be available. 

^ • £tiuca ticn 189D 

Worksho p in In d ivid ual izn t kjn of Tastru uion: ^^ro^ie'^t AIX)-' \; A 5-^-7eek period 

of instruction and a 3-';cek' period hy arr ingt-rrent ; fron J.r^o J3th through 

August 31sc; tor tr-aoiiers, aides, and pirents; cour.-^e ^-roilit of 10 units. 
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ALOHA Inservice Program - - Sunnier 1973 Page 3 



2. Education 189G (Advanced) 

Workshop in Individualization of Instruction: Project ALOHA : A 5-week period 
of instruction and a 5-week period by arrangement; from June 25th through 
August 31st; for teachers, aides, and parents; course credit of 10 units. 
Prerequisite: Education 189D 

3. Education 189E 

Seminar in Individualization of Instruction: Project ALOiiA Administrators : 
A 2-week period of instruction by arrangenent - on denand; to be taken some- 
time between June 25th through August 31st; two units of credit. 

4. Educat i on 189F 

Seminar in Individualization of Instruction: Project ALOHA Staff (student 
teachers, work studies, and parent volunteers ): A 2 -week period of instruc- 
tion by arrangement - on demand; to be taken sometime between June 25th and 
August 31st; two units of credit. 

5. Education 180 (Project ALOHA) : Directed studies based upon attendance at the 
inservice program, but for from one to six units. R jistration must be arranged 
on June 25th . 

Practicua: The sessions will be run in conjunction with the regular Garden Gate 
summer school. The summer school will include two kindergarten-third grade centeis 
of approximately 60 students each. These students will receive approximately two 
hours of HEP instruction daily. These classes, which will be taught by the Garden 
Gate ALOHA staff, will be used for observation by the participants of the inservice 
program. 



Instructions for Registration : Please cor.plete the attached two page registration 
questionnaire and return it to Project ALOHA IMMEDIATELY. The address is as follows: 

William B. Adams, Project Director 

Project ALOHA 

935 Piedmont Road 

San Jose, California 95132 

vrBA:bc 

cc: Dr. ShinkichL Shimabukurp ,DOE , State of Hawaii 
Grace Fujita, DOE, State of Hawaii 
Antoinette Port, DOE, State of Hawaii 

Dr. Warren Kallenbach, California State University - San Jo3(? 
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Inservice Registration 



Name 



Date 



School Affiliation District Affiliation 

Signature of School Principal 

Status (check one) 

1. Presently teaching in ALOHA 



2. New ALOHA instructional staff 1973^74 

3. ALOHA school administrator 

4. ALOHA district representative 



5- Non-ALOHA instructional staff in ALOHA school 

6. ALOHA Project staff 

7. Other 

(If "other" please indicate by whom you are recommended as an 
Inservice participant: ) 

Unit for which you will probably register (check those appropriate) 

1. Education 189D (10) 

2. Education 189G (10) 

3. Education 189E (2) 

4. Education 189F (2) 

5. Education 180 (1-6) 

If you plan to register for Education 180S, for how many units will you 

register . (Note: You will be expected to spend the same amount of time 

for each unit in Educ. 180, as would be spent for each unit in Educ. 189D or 
Educ. 189G. 

6 . None 



Recomrocndations for additional curriculum content at the inservice program: 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 
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Recommendations for modifications in the proposed curriculum outlined in this memo: 
1. 



2. 

3. 

4. 

We are pleased to have you as a participant in the ALOHA Inservice Program for this 
year! 

Please return completed form to: 

WILLIAM B. ADAMS, Project Director 

Project ALOHA 

935 Piedmont Road 

San Jose, California 95132 



Garden Gate School 



10500 Ann Arbor Avenue 
Cupertino, Ca.Ph.252-5414 




Santa Clara 
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ALOHA Inservice Evaluation: Summer, 1973 



We will appreciate your responses to the Summer Inservice, 1973, 
which we feel you are able to reflect with greater insights now that 
you have experienced a few months of HEP teaching, subsequent to the 
four week training. 



1. Was this course meaningful or pertinent to your teaching objectives? 
Yes No 



Comment: 



2. Did the course achieve the objectives outlined in the course description? 
Yes No 



Comment : 



3. What areas do you feel could have been improved to have helped you 
better in the teaching of HEP? 

(Skills and Literature/Creative Drama) Explain. 
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Would you increase or decrease the emphasis on the following aspects 
of the workshop? 



Decrease Same Increase 

Theory and Rationale for Concepts 1234 5 6789 

Observations-Guided and Directed 1234 5 6789 

Examination of Materials 1234 5 6789 

Practicum Use of Materials with 

Pupils 1234 5 6789 



What follow-'up activity, if any, should be provided? 



What was a significant experience you received? 



Please share comments regarding the group size, arrangements, presentations, 
content : 



Please state any other ways the workshop could be improved to be more 
effective for future participants? 



Please return this form to the project office before March 15, 1974. 
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INSERVICE QUESTIONNAIRE FOR HEP TEACHERS 



The Intent of this questionnaire is to assess your attitude toward the total 
inservice program offered by Project ALOHA during the last year. Your cooper- 
ation in responding to these questions is appreciated. 

1* Uhich of the four inservlces did you attend? YES HO 



Suaner Inservice: Teacher-Manager Level 
(June 25 to July 20, 1973) 

Continuing Inservice: Teacher-Direction 
and Guidance Level (Dick and Ann Port) 

Advanced Inservice: Teacher-Scholar Level 

Handicap Inservice (May Look) 

2* Was the Inservice prograa aeaningful or per- 
tinent to your teacher objectives? 

Yes No 

Coawnt: 



3, Did each inservice course In which you participated 
achieve the objectives outlines in the course 
description? 

Yes No 



Connsnt: 
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4. If you participated In «>re than one Inservlce course vas 
any one particular course more or less outstanding than the 
others m which you participated? If so. In which courses 
did you participate: 



Why was one acre or leas outstanding than the others? 
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Listed below are a number of characteristics or goals 
identified by HEP planners as indicative of teacher 
behavior at each level of teacher development. For each 
characteristic indicate: 1) your estimate of the level 
of your competence in achieving mastery of each goal, 
and 2) the extent to which you feel the Project ALOHA 
inservice programs have aided you in achieving your 
level of aastery of each goal. 



Percent to which 

mastery has ^een 

achieved* 

(0 to 100% range) 



Extent to which 
level of mastery 
attributed to 
ALOHA inservice** 
(0 to lOOZ range) 



5- The Teacher as Manager of the Learnin^^ 
Environment 



Prepare and maintain the physical set-up; 

a) sets up learning stations with equipment 
and materials 

b) organizes storage and work areas for the 
learners advantage —makes things avail- 
able to the learner 

c) trains learners in thp proper use of 
equipment and materials 

Train tutors 

Match tutors, learners and checkers 

Train learners in the use of the studert 
tracking system 

Conduct Planning and Evaluation Circles 



* OZ «■ behavior that you never perform, 

50% « behavior performed about half the time when appropriate 
1002 - behavior performed every time the appropriate situation arises. 

**HA^ou did not participate in the inservice appropriate to the level of teacher <ievel#«ent 
OX . your level of mastery was not affected in any way by Project ALOHA inservice traSJng 
programs for this level of teacher development traxnxng 
501 . your level of mastery affected to a moderate extent by Project Inservice program 
for this level of teacher development 
lOOX - your level of mastery almost totally due to experience resulting directly 
from Project ALOHA Inservice program for this level of teacher development 
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Percent to which Extent to which 
mastery has been level of mastery 
achieved* attributed to 

(0 to lOOX range) ALOHA inservice** 

(0 to lOOZ range) 



The Teacher as Director and Guide 

Conduct Planning and Evaluation Circles 

Guide and direct learners selections in 
order to maximize opportunities for 
success 

Permit learners to: 

a) make responsible selections of 
program materials 

b) tutor other learners 

c) function as checkers 

d) keep their own progress records 

Carefully observe learners at work, 
stepping in when necessary to instruct, 
correct, or re-direct 

Diagnose on a continuing basis 



* OX - behavior that you never perform, 
iSJ I performed about half the time when appropriate, 

lOOZ . behavior performed every time the appropriate situation arises. 

" deveJj^^t' participate in the inservice appropriate to the level of teacher 

trllJnJnr^ "^"f^' ''^ affected i. any way Project ALOHA Inservice 
training programs for this level of teacher development x^ervxce 
50Z • your level of mastery aftected to a moderate extent by Project Inservice 
program for this level of teacher development inservice 

' IrZ Prowf Ar^«A"7 y experience resulting directly 

from Project ALOHA Inservice program for this level of teacher development 
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Percent to which Extent to which 
aastery has been level of mastery 
achieved* attributed to 

(0 to lOOZ range) KLOOA inaervlce** 

(0 to lOOZ range) 



7. The Teacher aa a Model-Scholar 

Carefully observe each child and research 
learner behavior 

Gather data that helps Inprove the 
"learning process" 

Provide a aodel of the learner at the 
adult scholarship level 



Indicate your estlnate of the overall value of Inservice training for teaching 
In HEP. 

(check one) 

Absolutely essential 

Very essential 

Can be quite useful 

Not very useful 

Not useful at all 



* 01 - behavior that you never p#rfom» 

50f - behavior perforatd abet:;, half the ttos when appropriate« 
lOOJ - behavior perforwd every tlM the appropriate situation arises 



** NA - you did not participate in the inservice appropriate to the level of teacher 
developnent 

OX • your level of aastery was not affected in any way by Project ALOHA inservice 

training prograu for this level of teacher development 
50X • your level of mastery affected to a moderate extent by Project Inservice 

progrsm for this level of teacher development 
lOOX • your level of mastery almost totally due to experience resulting directly 
from Project ALOBA Inservice program for this level of teacher development 
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9. 



Please returu to Project ALOHA as soon as possible. Thank you 
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APPENDIX E 



SYSTEM ADHERENCE CHECKLIST 
AND SCORING KEY 
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SYSTEMS ADHERENCE CHECKLIST 
Procedure 

The observer observes each center one time for an entire HEP session. Ob- 
servations for a total school must be distributed across at least three 
school days (e.g., Toyon has 4 HEP sessions; the observer will observe 
one session each day for two days and two sessions on the third day). 

The observer will check "yes" when a given behavior occurs. Since the 
list of behaviors is quite long, the observer could also check "yes" 
for those behaviors he or she specifically recalls observing. Some items 
are worded so that they can only be answered after the session is comple- 
ted (immediately afterward). 

Scoring involves summing "yes" and "no" checkmarks for each area (e.g. 
"DO YOU SEE CHILDREN . . . ", "TEACHER BEHAVIOR: DO YOU SEE TEACHERS 
. ") as well as a total Systems Adherence score (sum of all "yes" and 
"no" checkmarks). Scores will be obtained for each HEP session, each 
school, and all schools combined. (See attached scoring instructions) 



School Date 

Observation period: 

Beginning time ^ Ending time 

Observer 
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SYSTEMS ADHERENCE CHECKLIST 



PLANNING CIRCLE 

1. The teacher begins the planning circle with a 
few children or otherwise signals the children 
that they are to have a planning circle, and 
has most of the learners gather in a group 
around her. 

2. When they are ready to report what they have 
decided on, the learners raise their hands 
and wait until called upon or signaled by the 
teacher. 

3. The teacher calls on a i^earner who has raised 
his hand (or anticipates those who are ready) 
to report a choice. 

4. The teacher indicates when a child may leave 
the planning circle and begins his work. If 
necessary, the teacher may redirect the child 
to a more appropriate task (e.g., she may 
suggest two or three alternatives) before he 
leaves the planning circle. 

5. A teacher or an aide observes children im~ 
mediately after the planning circle to in- 
sure that each child is busy on the task he 
has selected. 

DO YOU SEE CHILDREN: 

6. Selecting th.?ir own tasks? 

7. Working on a wide variety of activities? 

8. Working on activities which seem to vary 
in complexity or level of difficulty? 

9. Operating various pieces of equipment cor- 
rectly? 

10. Interacting with their peers? 

11. Tutoring other children? 

12. Differing in the length of time they spend 
on tasks? 
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Yes No 



13. Seeking assistance from the teacher or 
other children when they need it? 



14. Keeping track of their own progress and 
and recording their own program completion? 

15. Sharpening pencils, getting supplies, etc., 
without asking permission? 



16. Locating materials they need for a job - if 
a child cannot do it alone, he asks another 
child or teacher for help or direction? 



17. Returning materials to storage area when 
task is completed? 



DO YOU SEE TEACHERS; 

18. Dispensing stickers for students? 



19. Writing stickers for learners? 



20. Finding pencils or crayons for learners? 



21. Getting typing paper for learners? 



22. Doing some (but not most) of the tutoring? 

23. Finding tutors for students? 



24. Checking for completion/diagnosis? 



25. Walking around the room cueing student 
behavior? 



26. Working with the individual students? 



TOTAL STUDENT POPULATION 

Listed below are the program components frequently used by children. 
At the end of 25, 50 and 70 minutes from the start of the class 
observation, record the number of children engaged in each activity. 
Observe for only two minutes each time. If the component is not 
available in the room, mark N.A. 
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1st check 2nd check 3r d check 

27. Instructional Library 

28. Card stacks 

29. Typewriter 
30- Phonograph 

31. Cassette Recorder 

32. Language Master or EFI 

33. Film Loop 

34 . Laminated Bocks 

35. Meaningful Connnunication 

36. Purpose Writing 



37. Number of students doing 
nothing 

38. Number of students dis- 
turbing others ^ 

39. Other non-HEP academic 

activities 

40. Working on tasks by 

themselves 

41. Pairs of children working 

on tasks 

42. Working individually with 

a teacher or an aide 

43. Children working in groups 

of 3 to 15 students 

44. Children working as a total 
class group. 

EVALUATION CIRCLE 

45. The teacher begins the evaluation circle with 

a f2w children or otherwise signals the chilaren 
that they are to have an evaluation circle, 
and has the learners gather in a circle 
around her 
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Yes No 
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Yes No 

46. The teacher asks the learners to think about the 
tasks they have worked on during the period and 
give them time to think about it. 



47. The learners raise their hands when they are 
ready tc speak. The teacher calls on indivi- 
dual students to report what they have worked 
on. 



48. For those learners who do not raise their hands, 
the teacher may ask direct questions; such as, 
"What did you work on today? Did you work on 
stacks?". 



STACK PROCEDURE 

Yes No 

1. The tutor and the learner sit opposite each 
other with the stack between them. The 
rougher or textured portion of the stack 
is nearer the tutor. 



2. The tutor slides the first teaching card 
or cards (blue) up the rods until it stands 
straight. ( The BL-a, SL-a, PC and CC 
stacks have more than one teaching card.) 



3. The tutor says, "This is . " and drops 

the card if the learner does not already 
know the item on the card. 



4. The tutor raises the next card (white) 
and asks the learner to name it. 



5. If the learner responds correctly, the tutor 
drops the card forward and continues with 
the rest of the white cards in the same way. 

6. If the learner does not respond correctly, 
the tutor gives the correct response, the 
learner repeats that response, and the tutor 
returns the learner to the immediately pre- 
ceding blue teaching card. 
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7. If the learner does not say anything, the 
tutor waits a few seconds and gives the 
answer. The learner repeats the answer, 
and the tutor returns the learner to the 
blue teaching card. 

8. If the learner responds satisfactorily to 
all the white cards in the first set, 
(set=all the white cards between two 
blue cards) the tutor advances him to 
the next set, repeating procedures 2-7 
unitl he completes the stack. 



Yes No 
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SCORING KEY 
SYSTEM ADHERENCE CHECKLIST 

Item Number Scoring Instructions 

1-17, 22-26, 45-49, Score one point if "yes" 

and Stack Procedure 1-8 is checked; score zero 

if "no" is checked. 

18~21 Score one point if "no" 

is checked; score zero 
is "yes" is checked. 

Each item scored once 
only: score one point 
if component observed; 
score zero if NA recorded. 

^^"^^ Each item scored once only: 

score one point if behavior 
observed during either first, 
second, or third check; score 
zero if behavior not observed. 

Each item scored once only: 
score one point if zero or 
NA recorded on each check; 
score zero if behavior is 
observed on either first, 
second, or third step. 

Overall SAC index = total points scored 

57 XlOO 

SAC sub-scales: 

1. Planning and Evaluation Circles 

Total points scored for items 1-5 45-49 

10 X 100 

2. Pupil behavior 

Total points scored for items 6-17 

12 XlOO 
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3. Teacher behavior 

Total points scored for items 18-26 

9 XlOO 

4. Materials 

Total points scored for items 27-36 

10 XlOO 

5. Stack procedures 

Total points scored for "Stack Procedure" 

8 XlOO 
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APPENDIX F 
ATTITUDE QUESTIONNAIRES 
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Student Name 



STUDENT ATTITUDE QUESTIONNAIRE 

1. How interested is your HEP teacher in the things you do at home? 
She is very interested t^^"^ 
She is a little interested 
She is not very interested 
She is not at all interested ^ 



2, Does your HEP teacher care about you? 

/'A 

She cares a lot about me ^OV^ 
She cares s ome about me ^iZ^^ 



She does not care much about lae, 



She does not care at all about me. &f 
— qI./ 



3. Do you like HEP? 

I like HEP very much |— | P 

T like HE^ some H 

I do not like HEP 

I do not like HEP at all 
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6. Does your HEP teacher like to help you with your work when you need help? 
She almost always likes to help me VTt'y 



fC 

Mi^st of the time she likes to help me 'v-- 



Most of the time she does not like tc help me (L-y 

/ 

She almost never likes to help me 



7. Is your HEP center nice? 

It is very nice /va/ ^ X 



It is nice v /\/ j Lt ^ 



It is not too nice \f iC t 



It is not nice at all V : 



i. 

8. Do you like the other children in your HEP center 



I like almost all the other children | X \ 

^ likf ^ most of the other children |' ^ 

F do not like most of the other children ^ 

I do not like almost all cf the other children ^ 
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4. Would you be happier if you didn't have to go to HEP? 

I would be very happy if I did not go 
to HEP every day 

I would be happy if I did not go t ) HEP VCT ^ 
every day 

I would be a little sa d if I did not 

go to HEP ^ ' 



I would be very sad if I did not go 
to HEP 



5w Do you like to read in school? <^ 
I like to read very much c 
I like to read a little 
I do not like to read much 



I do not like to read at all 
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9. Does your HEP teacher like some children better than others? 



She always favors srome children / / \ 
i ^ * 

Most of the time favors some children ^ ^ 
Some times she favors some children ^ O 



10. How much do you want to be in HEP again next year? 
Very much I ^-^ 

A little y i i: 

Not too much 'V O 



Not at all 
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ALOHA 



:) AID' QULSTIONl^^AlRl- 



Please respond to each of the ^)ll.>snnt; questions and return the questionnaire 
as soon as possible to the proj^'jt o^fice in the attachod envelope. Thank you. 

Your position: 

Teacher Teacher Aide 

1. Based upon your experience with the ALOHA Project, what do you consider to 
to be its greatest strengths? 



2. Based upon your experience with the ALOHA Project, what do you consider 
to be its greatest weakness'es? 
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3. How do you feel .ibout having tau5.!.i in an environment where children leari. 
Skills primarily from materials cin-l other children rather than directly 
from adults? ' 



4. After having worked with the ALOHA Project this year, what does the term 
individualized instruction" ccan to ycu? 



If you went to a new school next year that was going to use the AI^HA 
curriculuD in sone cl-sscs but not in others end you were given a choice, 
would you choose to use the ALOHA curriculum again? 
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6. Since using the ALOHA curriculun thi^ year, do you fliid that you are teaching 
other subject areas such as niathor.itics any differently? (Ignore this ques- 
tion if you don't teach other &ub;ort areas,) 

No If yes, please describe the ways in which your teaching has 

changed. 



7. Do ycu feel that it is essential for teachers to have received special 
training before initiating the ALOHA program in their classrooms? 
Yes No If yes, what things should be emphasized in such a 
training program? 
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8. Listed below are the najcr oorpc-unts of the ALOHA curriculun. For each com- 
ponent, please check in of- of the tirce colur^ns whether you feel the component 
was: 1) useful for at least iir.:* t.ie children;2) useful for at least 10^ 
of the children; or 3) not usf?:^] for it legist 10*; of the children. 



Useful for at Useful for at Not useful for 

least 50'/ of least 10% of at least 10% of 

Components the children the children the children 



i. Reading card stacks 




2. Taped books 




3. Flocked letters 




4. Language Master or 
EFI Program 




5. Instructional Library 


— ^^.^ — . . 


6. Laminated writing books 




7. Paper writing tablets 




8. Listening/speaking 
programs on cassette 
tapes 


— : 


9. Songs programs 




10. Typewriting prograais 




11. Literature selections 




12. Literature activities 
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9. What modifications or char.gos in existing .\L0IIA curriculum materials, if any, 
would you recommend? 



10. What additions to the ALOHA curriculum, if any, vould you recommend? 



11. What deletions from the ALOHA curriculum, if any, would you racommend? 



12. What changes, if any, in the ALOHA maierials or operational procedures would 
you recommend to cake them more functicnal for children who hav . difficulty 
in learning or who are potentially educationally handicapped? 
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13. List one or two bcoks in the ALOH.\ lUorature package, if any, that stand 
out in your mind as bein^ espocialiy .ipprcpriate for che children in your 
class? Why? ^ 



14. What stories individual cr components in the ALOHA literature program, if any, 
stand out in your mind as being especially inappropriate for the children in 
your class? Why? 

Story Why? 
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15. What ALOHA literature corponenr^, if inv, were especially appropriate for 
the children in vour cla-:s? Vrr/? 



Selection Whv^ 



16. What ALOHA literature activities, if any, were especially inappropriate for the 
children in your class, i.e., iLu.-ic, arts, etc.? Why? 

Activity Why? 
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17. How would you rate the average progress made by the children in your room 
in the following areas? Leave an arei blank if von feel vou cannot make 
a judgment. 



2. 



5. 



6. 



7. 



Greater progress 
than I had 
expected 



About the level 
that I had 
expected 



Less progress 
than I had 
expected 



Student independent selec- 
tion of language arts 
activities to work on. 



Student aoility to work 
for at least a half an 
hour without continuous 
adult supervision 



3. Peer Tutoring 



Student ability to assess 
his own progress during 
the language arts per?od 



Student progress in 
reading 



Student progress in 
handwriting 



Student progress in 
lis tening/spcrtking 



Stfjdent prOe?ress in 
typewriting 



Student appreciation of 
literature 
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18. What types of children, if any, sj.rcJ to gain the most from the ALOHA 
program this year in your opiniu:!? 



19. What types of children, if any, seemed to gain the least from the ALOHA 
program this year? 
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ALOHA PRTN'CTPAL QUESTIONNAIRE 



Please respond to each of tho foi' ,..-ing questions and return the questionnaire 
as soon as possible to the project office In the attached envelope. Thank you. 

1. Based on your experience with the ALOHA Project, what do you consider t. 
be its greatest strengths? 



2. Based upon your experience with the ALOHA Project, wnat do you consider 
to be its greatest weaknesses? 



How do you feel about a teaching ei.vironment where children learn skills 
primarily from materials and other children rather than directly from 
adults? 
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4. If you went to a new school next year and you were given a choice, would 
you choose to use the ALCriA curriculum again? 
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Do you feel that it is essential for teachers to have received special 
training before initiating the ALOHA program in treir classrooms? 



Yes No 



If yes, what things should be emphasized in such a training program? 
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6. : i^t^d ho! .!rc^ f! 



• r;' 1 1 ALOHA . urr t« uiun. For I: C'-n.- 
M- It .I'ii 10 of th. . hi i.-roi:. 



i. Readii.g -arJ sia.ks 



I oast 10^' ot 
tiK* i hi Kill , 



Not n:.i' ] 11 ! f oi 
at least \J 
th*. i h I lo- :. 



vlocr-.'d let tors 



La'','uag*^ !-!a',t€*r 



I nst r- 1 1 r il Librarv 



I.aminatf^d writing bocks 



P;ipt.r -^ririn^ tablet* 



*)r J • : cassette 



9. Son,^,S lyT' 



10. Tvpcv: .t^: )r ^i^r.iT.s 



: . .a : *-r it .1' ; t . v. * :^ 
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7. Wliat modifications or changes in existing ALCIL\ curriculum materials, if any, 
would you recommend? 



8. What additions to the ALOHA curriculum, if any, would you recommend? 



9. What delections from the ALOHA curriculum, if any, would you recommend? 



10. What changes, if any, in the ALOHA nuitfirials or operational procedures 
would you recowfend to make them more fiinctional for children who have 
difficulty in learning or who are potentially ed^jcationally handicapped? 
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' ' I* • ^'^^ ' ^"'-'^''^ c'ri!Jn • i-i ' ur school 



V ^ rt : ... 



1 I 



: I' . .1 \ iial! . 



r . r^ss .. . 
* *' i in;**: 1 : - • - d 



: r i- r- s i n 



.♦11. rr-'-T-'Ss :n 



1 * ' * r . ..r . 
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12. What types of children, if any, 
this year, in your opinion? 



13. What types of children. If any, 
program this year? 
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set-:: to gain most from the ALOlU program 



seen to gain the least from the ALOHA 
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ALOHA PARENT QUESTIONJIAIRE 



Student Naoe 



School Date 



1. Prior to receiving this nuostlonnaire, have you ever heard about the new 
language skills and literature pro^min that your child is enrolled in this 
year called the ALOHA Prc'ect? 

a. llo» if you have not heard of this prof.raii previously, aark here 
and return this form to school with your child. ' 



b. Yes, if you have heard of this program previously, please check one 
or more of the ii ys below: 

1. Hentioned by «/ child 

2- Mentioned by ry child's teacher or orincipal 

3. Mentioned by nei^^hbors 

, School notice or letter 

5. School Ojpen house or parent meeting 

6. Other (please indicate) 



2. Have you ever visited the ALOHA program In your child's class? 

Yes No 

3. How many parent meetings have ycu nttended at which the AIXHIA curriculum 
was discussed? 

Tvjo 3 or more 

4. In general, do you think tnc ALOIL\ curriculum is a pool program for your 
child? 

Yes :.v, 
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5. In what wa>\. has the ALOHA program affecced your child? 

a. He likes school 

^S3 About the saae _ 

b. He reads 

I^ss About the saae 

c. ?'e talks about his language vork 

^^^^ I^8S About the sane _ 

6. Which part of the language program does your child like best? 
Har-iwritl^^g 

Ll*-ten*r.g 

Rea'^ing 

'i'yping 

I don't knf.w 



7. Which pare of the p. igran dors your child like least? 
llatidwrl*- i 

Listening 

Reading 

Typing 

I dor/*^ *.nov 



8. If nr.v-i older childrenwho 'r \vt vn- l ocxi in ALCiL\, do you wish they had 
b^cn in i^LCtlAl 

Ho I don't kno^; 



9. How do you fael about startin.^, tc tecch subjects like reading, listening^ 
speaking, -ritlng, or typing to kin Icirgarten students? 



I like the idea 



I d( x*t lik-» t'.e Idea 



I doa*t feel one way or the other 

er|c i J 
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10. Wise la your general opinion of the progran? 

I think it is an excellent program for mj child 

I think it U about the saae am the reg Jar progra. for my child 

I think it ia a poor program for my child 

I don't enougih to decide 

11. Do you have any comments about the ALOTA program? 



Please RETURN this questionnaire to school with your child before the end 
of this school term. Thank you. 
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PROJECT ALOHA VISITOR QUESTIONNAIRE 

PROJECT ALOHA 
935 Piedmont Road 
San Jose, California 95132 

Phone: 258-1776 



We would appreciate your candid answers to the following questions based upon 
your visit. Information from these questionnaires will be summarized and 
analyzed as one part of the evaluation of the project. Please be assured 
that your name and address will remain confidential information with the 
project and will not be used in publications or represe ited as an endorse* 
ment of Project ALOHA. Visitor names and addresses are needed to facilitate 
the dissemination of materials and the ex ange of information. When you have 
completed this questionnaire please mail directly to the Project Office 
in the attached pre*addressed envelope (no postage necessary) 

Name Date ^ 

Position 



School or district address 



School visited 



1. How did you become aware ot HEP? 



2. What is your overall impression of the Hawaii English Program? 



In your opinion, what are the most desireable aspects of the English 
Project? 



er|c -1- 
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In your opinion, what are the most undeslreable aspects of the 
English Project? ^ 



5. What aspects of the project. If any, would you like to see ex- 
panded within your school or those In your comunlty? 



6. Who or what influenced you to visit this project? 



Are there any aspects of Project ALOHA or the Hawaii English Program 
that you would like to know more about (such as a brief sunnary state- 
ment or the rationale for a particular part of the program)? 
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mLCHA ?ro}ect VLZitor Questionnaire 



Thlr. briof micptionnn 1 ro is inrt p'o^l to ^»ivf* the Proioci .itnTT ^"^ur 
srfr.'s:nn<i r.\ t»ic AT 'A ^i<)jf< t fiaso immh youi vlruf. rira >p lT.\c l ew 
••.jr..:fe-> 'uniu]*^te t,t |;a?,t all r r you vi sit c'uid return It to tii- rol 
.'».-r*-rdry . PI aso c!i^-k fiu' /mnropr i r . c cjtCKori(*s or wrirtc in yoUiT o^'inion. 

J . Visitor's rc l.-: 1 . 



aide 
parent 



5. 



Santn 1 a/a County 
ot'.ier r ^ of CgJifornia 
othr-r '^^de (please list) 
country oul:Ade U.S. 



adrninict*"ctor 
other (nlerro lisr) 



3rhiol fs) vi':it'^':!: 



I. 

7 



1. 



St. lTi/\ 



l.jyow 

G'Jrdt^n <;i»t(j 



Langua;;'-- skills 
Litcraiurc 



I' , 
5. 

r 



iovi did you hscoT..e avarc o£ the AT,0:iA Project? 



Sak.imoto 

"lO'JCll 



Jentioncc by my child 

Kcnrion:-ci by my child'.^ teacher or principal 
School -'Ot 'CO, open house, oLiT. 
Ab'JilA brorliure or literature 



^Or'ier (I'ea^e specify) 

inat is your ove/all Impression n' r'ae AT.OHA Project 



Highly Tcvorable 

31 i?;hi:]y /avoiablc 

_^lis»ht'y ii*!t;ative 

Highly ^'if-ativo 



7. In your o^i.-.Lon, hat crc the moM -enirable aspects of tlic ALO!L\ Project'^ 



In your opiri''»n, hat are th..* ruo- . tinc'cs i rabh^ aspects t.i: tiic A^OIA frojccf" 




.•;lnr TSjiects of the ALOHA Project, if any, would you be interested in 
soem^ initiated v/itliLn your echool or those in your comntunity? 



entire system 2. none 3. other (please specify) 



If miled to R?e, I would read a brief &uinnary report on tUe folloiving 
'jsjccts of the ALOHA Project? 



j ina Address: 
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PROJECT ALOHA 



January 21, 1974 



Dear Teacher: 

Enclosed In this envelope are forms for you to complete regarding children vhoa you feel 
may have learning li.in.Ii. ips. Please list any child on this form whom you feel has defi- 
nite handicaps or is p*»i mt j.illy handicapped. 

You win notice that tin r< irc nine categories of learning problems as defined by Federal 
and State guidelines. 

Place an X In any cell lollowlnK the cliild's n.imc which describes his particular lear- 
ning handicap. Somt* iluhfrtn will h.ivt ill^ilMlltles In several categories. 

The code for each catcr.ory is as follows: 

Code 

N A child who you feci has a handicap which you have not 

referred to any of voiir district's Special Education 
l'( rsonnel . 

R A thild w!io haq been otficially referred to one of your 

fli'itrict's Special rdnc.jtion Personnel. 

C A cliilcl w!io has been certified by Special Education Per- 

«;<>npei .is eligible for ^ <;pecial program such as Speech, 
H). r H. etc. 

This identification of thost- ;:ro^^ c jln'oin-. of course, is only the first step. It 
will be the manifestations of specitit l^ni i-m tti.it must ult ^itely be analyzed to re- 
sult ill plans for chanr.m^ the child's pioi i hi Tnder no cin. ... .stances, of course, 
should the category be \i«:ed to label the child 

Enclosed is a brief de<;cription of each of the nine categories. Identification of learn- 
ing problems, as you know, is very complex. In some cases there will tend to be over- 
lapping characterist r<; from one category to .mother. These categories are being used, 
as they best fit a combination of Federal nnd State guidelines. Please use the category 
or categories that seem to best Identify the child's handicaps. 

You will find in your envelope a supply of checklists to use for children that you Iden- 
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tlfy ns hnving c\ Sp<<i)' i p n rment . LtMmin>'. Disnbilitv, Behavior Disorder, or a Serious 
Emotional Disturbance. ' i l l inrt jn .ippropri Me checklist for each child you identify in 
these categories. Uu^ . h^o.ihi be turned in with your checklist . Phone me if you need 
more of these checklist ihtse checklists should help you in the identification process 
as well as assist in 1 »ti r !.«lU>w-up diagnosis. 

We intend to do a folluw-np with %our school's Special Education Personnel. We want to 
make this component .is pr utic.il ns possible It can have important significance In 
terms of our analysis t ht «-ffect of tht- wy? program and resulting recoomendatlons for 
modifications, as well i«: .issisting in more in-depth diagnosis and planning for Indivi- 
dual children. 

Your cooperation in thi*: .ictivity is necessnry in order for us to meet requlrenents estab 
llshed by the Bureau oi Ithicntion for the Handicapped. 

Your help is greatly .ipprt-ciated. 



Sincerely, 




ANDREA A. SEITZ 



Prolect Aloha, Coordinit"r tM I'rogr.n'S for the 
liandlcappcd 



AAS:bl 
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PROJECT ALOHA 



January 21, 1974 



Definitions of the Cate>;oric$ of Potentially EducaLionally Handicapped Children 

1. Mentally Retarded - rhe retarded child tends to display slow development tocially and 
in all acadcnlc areas, tends to be able to de.il with problems only on a concrete level 
profits froB extended re.^dlness activities, has difficulty with "discovery** or analytical 
activities, and tends to be unable to generalize. 

2. Ql »tearinK - Ris some degree of loss of hearing fro. nild to severe. !> may tilt 
his head, flHMole, be withdrawn, or shout. Tends to rely on visual cues. He aay tend to 
■istake one word for another. He may watch peoples* faces intently when they apeak. Often 
unreaponalve to directions- Would be difficult to get his attention on the playground. 
Please note on ^r FEIi classllst If the child wears a hearing aid. 

3. Deaf - Cannot hear at all. Is unresponsive to all sounds. Uses other's actions as 
cues to own response. 

4. ^peech Impaired - Speech is defective when it deviates so far from the speech of other 
people that it calls ntuntion to itself. Mrrtores with conmunication or causes its 
possessor to be maladjusted. Use clu - ckl i.si .i| manifestations . 

5. Visually Handicapped - Vision th.ii cn.v.' m restored to normal by the use of glasses. 
Observable imbalance of the pupils of tht c\c^ .ir crossed eyen. May squint excessively. 
Has great difficulty with board work. Doe.'^n't seem to be able to look at an object stead* 
lly. %umps into things. 

6. Crippled or Other Health Impaired - An^ physical handicaps Heart ailment^ Lung 

problem, Paralysis, Seizures. Severe asthmatic or allergic reactions, Inability to use and/ 
or control a limb. Disability that has caused severe restriction to be placed on physical 
activity by phyiiician and/or parent. Please note the specific nature of handicap . 

7. Specific L caraing Pisatfility - Specific learning disabllltiea in the psychological or 
neurological processes involved in understanding or in using spoken or written language. 
Includes these disabilities sometimes referred to as perceptual handicaps, alttlMl brain 
dysfunction, dyslexia, dyscalculla, dysgraphia, or coMinlcatlon disorders. Use checklist 
of Mnifestatlor.j . ~" 

8. Specific Behavior Disorder - Tends to exhibit vithdrawal behavior, ia^lslvcnesa, school 
phobia, or unreartive behaviors that are of such severity as to cause Interference with the 
child's lean^lng. Use checklist of aanif estationa. 
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9. Severe ^notional Pi ♦:turb mce - S<-V4*rt* eipotional disturbance that »ay even prevent the 
child frOB attending n ulir cducncionnl Ll.t<:sfs. Inability to nulntain satisfactory re- 
lationships vlth peers md ndults. In.ippropri.ite behavior urier nonial circuastances. 
Prolonged state of dt-p-^t ssion or .mxiety. I'sc checklist of manifestations . 
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(The Oementary Bmsion of Unpage Systeisj 



Geierai introduction [Writtsri la %t\iknls and parents! 

The goal f -he Persoe liv,; in '.:.-m;ni,n^ co r - on prcgran: is al^ow 
you to look at ii-fere-.i v.ys -e-i .;.n:;, ; r. on^ cJe. animals) 
seno and receive nessages. We'i; loofe ^ how messages are 

organised into systems, r.fw me'?, ages C'.-ar.ce o/er time, how mes- 
sages are ditrerent in d;'*^er3'.t areas, hew messages are Iparned, 
and so on. • 

You'll be looking at several units aboot ditferer.t kindc o^ mes- 
sage systems, bome of these message system:, cepend on human lan- 
guage such ?s tne unUs on Dialects and Secret Codes. Some do not 
depend on nunan language, such as the Gestures or Animal Communica- 
tion units. Anyway, all cf the units involve -nessages which com- 
municate information rron one being to ar.ciher. We hope you'll 
have fun looking at some of these different kinds of message sys- 
tems ard even learn something about languaae nnd particularly your 
own lanauace, hpglish. along the way. ' 

Every unit gees along somewhat like the other units. Fl^^st 
you 1. listen to a kind of argument oetween two people, usually a 
Hi mLh^^ir^^""^ ' grownMip. Then we'll ask you tc think of ways 
C VrtLVf ;°^?,?"^wers to the questions that have come up in 
the argument. You'll try to test some of these ways by looking 
l\lfJV ^l'^^'^'^'^ ^'^o"* thP meaning of some kind of message, say. 
a secret code or sonething written in Chinese. After you've 
worked togetner on some Droblem like th^s, -ach of vou or maybe 
f-ou'J ll'So^t-''^/''^" wiM get to picf a part^.ul.r message system 
i?«h? ! '""^ ^-'^ ^^J^'-l Systems unit you 

might wan. to see how th- .Upanese. or the ^or-ans, cr the ancient 
Egyotians used wruing. In ti-e Anfma i roPTiur. ; cati on unit you 

I'Srr^'tV- ' '""^^ ^^'"^ ^'e^^^ages to each other, or 

now crubs. or tcads, or qr^ssKoprerc cGnmuT: a te. 

lionlMl^nLJ ?: cha/.ces to do your own message Investiga- 

tions in each unit. There are lots of interesting message sys- 
tems Some of these nobody understands vet. You may be the first 
to figure one of these out. 

Along the way, you'l: fir.d : r fo-fr,i ti on . articles., pictures, news- 
Jou^?,-nH '"u^':^"^ ciipp-nQS, .nc you'll draw and write about what 
you find. We hope you'li add sor-^e of thes. to the unit for the 

lajrhuJti^;^ ■ ■ good mes- 

The Authors 

Penntssion to duplicate is grdnted by Dept. Of TCuc ;iawa?i 
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THE UWm: ^ri:T[^S ?n -SlfAll 

Laa.;uj- ! tor /.r.idcs .'f-6 ainis at noiping children 



'-^ii: *p ' r.-- ^ueecn wr:t:ng. 

: u "5 1 ^-^ t e d ' s d n c! s c i 9 n c e > . 

it^ractwe ir.^j^'oduc tion to the study of 

m.. f- 7 1 1 y a ted r*. » e-^ovc rr.cd s /stents , 

^- I* r^r-vid-r. T:h^> 'lo.U u^.etj; quicte tc the history of the 
^ '^'^ A ' t'. i } L' r : t language. 

li.iportar: a', t^^-^o c::j^-.s are, they ire largely unsubstantiated; 
.fw.rn 1^:)^: resecMCTi evidence to support oven the mosi widely 

^- : 'eii tt-.j If'. «:f :.ii^.:s t u.ned " the rie-ms, that kncwledge about 
"jno'^^ge ■, ....rove': pe r to ""Uri nee [n lancu^ge. 

^-^p Lopguaye :>/:ter.io Pro.jrarn ;Se-t1on ill of the Hawaii Fnqlish 
Pr-Mjr3 , 'J/^n-.es a fre-.^j dnj niore oovious justification for the 
teicr.Mig of 'arjuaqe w'^irh can bo defended (and must be defended) 

:h^;• ctudy 0- iafjqjdge is t^e study ct that capability 
UP i^an. 

• '---y --'^ LdDao^iiiy ofiticz the !;;ost promise 

*^ • r - t.*^-: p^'.ycnoioqicai and '^.oci o I oa i ca 1 

'•^t'ir': d-.i^ ' 'T.c^. ?on-^ of t'ln r-.-nd of raan, 

^/•'^^ ' ■.•^her':, 1'. al^.c at pvesent unsubstantiated, 

•'v^-.^:r, ^he of ^a-MUogr juMi^ic-J on Kafnan i s ti c grounds 

^e:e/an: j-ii =^r.r. - g i mq ';rks with jarger social and 



Generai Goals 



.he .arigjaje '^ysVri.-; c^jrric.ium ro^f-. jo-^Mtly r.ri tho discipline 
0 M iig.ji • -10:1 on the Brurcrwjr. yfew r^f 'eamirq. Within the 
/ J'^^r^-'St U S the plci-^tcinq t^«m diopter, the view that 
^ ' ' ^tf/- of ,j lanciid^-- rja. construct^-d ^1 powo^f 

' ^- wh.,n. without ;,is cw.; forje: of ^vjw it 

• * ^ • ' ri I ' . , : 0 " n L 0 ru_' • 1 n h 1 • \ f^-^xi?. (; v . j u c h 

'^^■D''^ - ' rh.o* the '.f^eor- iTu't enipio/ ^ul^.s of gr^at 
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Stieral Goals of tbe Laogeage Systems Proiram cootinueil 



bo^!l Ul^c>^Vr>\^^l Whatever language community they happen to be 
flit Ihl ""-^^ l^^ ""^ """St be concluded 

ro'L^'LL^r^^^lIs: '''' construction Is inSa?e 

eJcS^disci^fHrirK'' °I '^^-^Jl^g is meant the assumption that 
rhoLcl! ^ r^.^^ ^^^^"^ °" "organizing ideas" (such as bond In 
f?nSj sticsT^ in mathematics, and abstract grammatica? rUTi? n 
oiJfnc Jhf^'* '^^^^ permeate the discipline: the~EiiTnner 

2ht e the D-Lt't ^'^ ^"''^ of generality in particular case? 
7hl Hic^f P-.^<=t't|o"er sees them as the structuring principles of 
the discipline. The curriculum thus addresses itself to the fun- 
damencal ideas of the discipline and deals with thlquestlons 
that engage the practitioners. quesnons 

In this regard: 

K The primary goal of the Language Systems Program is not 
to make the student into a practitioner, but rather to 
have him learn something about himself. Hopefully the 
student will take pride in the realization that he has 
constructed, unconsciously, a highly sophisticated 
ulnl ?t English, he will gain some insight into the 
linguistic and psychological properties that his theory 
of Enjlish has, and he will consider what these proper- 
ties imply about his personal and social life. 

J5rtn!;°?J^^°^^^^ curriculum is to give the student 
tactual information about language in general and English 
'n parf.cular which can make some claim to humanistic 
V a I u e . 

^' 15%^'^? 5ive the student some understanding 

OT tne disi:ip] me as the practitioners see it- its 
organization, theory of science, and actual practices. 

^' ^^^^^^ Unqu^ge arts skills. This 

^'rttsJJ "''^ beca.j'ie SKills aro unimportant, 

out because ciaims to shapinn linguistic behavior in ani 

with"caSi'op!^ ""^^^ ""^^^ 

These gen. ral go^Ts break down into mo-*; specific goals for each 
division of the curriculum, that is, the elementary d vision tL 
intermediate division and the high'school d vJsion. slrjage B8 
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OrgaRization of iHe Ourricuiyti! 

Tno Languuue systems Ci r r i cu Ui-i co.uprlsas thre" divH^on^.- ele- 
mentary, 'otnrr.ediflte, -2n.j high s.-hool. Development of the latter 
two has Deer. .Jeferreo. b'.t an our ine descfi pti on is presented 
here to give a Picture o*' the total ciesign. 

In a general way tne distincciun tetween the progranis might be 
characterized as the three stages of ^nental growth in Whitehead's 
in e A Tins o f E_duica_Uon . T^e elemer.trry division. Perspectives in 
CommunicatTon. covering grades 1-6. fr the_it.age of romance of the 
aisctpline: it deals wUn tooic-; tha.^ are 'not noriilT^Tonsidered 
central to linguistics, out wnich involve language in a way that 
Is interesting to children. AH of the topics bear essentially on 
the question: Whal are il.i key characteristics of language, and 
wnat are the important distinctions between lanouage and other 
forms of communication? As the title implies, the fifteen units 
of this program are designed to g^ve the elementary student "pers- 
pectives on different communication modes and to provide a rtlmu- 
lating entry in the more formal study of language. 

The Intermediate division. Perspectives in Language, is the s tage 
or prr.c l slon . In this program the student en^ unters the^'central 
proMtms and concerns of the discipline of linguistics. The 7th 
grade program connects the history of the language with the forces 
and processes that are now affecting the student's own language, 
ihe 8th grade program brings out the student's intuitive knowledge 
of the theory of English by having him work out the restraints 
t!I* o2u*^"'" u construction and simple sentence construction, 

ine 9th grade program approaches the student's theory of English 
oy exploiting the rules which allow sentences to be endlessly ex- 
panded. It concludes with a consideration of the Innateness and 
universality of these rules. T<velve units to be covered in 
havrbeeTtested^^ intermediate years have been planned; two 

The high school division, Perspectives in Language and Culture 
represents the_s ta^e_qf genera 1 i za 1 1 on . In this program the 
student will be concerned with TfTose areas of linguistics which 
lap oyer into ot:.er disciplines, such as psychology, anthropology, 
sociology, mathematics, and literature. Present thinking is that 
this program will b? developed as a series of research-oriented 
non-seouential semester courses, two of which the student would 
elect during his high school years. 
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Interested Persons 



fr«. i °° ' ^^""^^ Section 306 de-onstrstlon grant 

5r«ri5J? J ' °^ Education to a consortlm of the ArchdloSae 

of San Francisco, Berryessa Union School District, Cupertino School District 

sSfSn^sriu^rS"* '^'^ ''^^ -Li^tS^cSr- 

bem developed or Identified by the D.S.O.B. prograa. that have 

^""J f " Installation sodel, with 

adaptations for mainland language groups, of the Hairall English Prograa. 

lanau^n •^"'^ ^" language skills, literature, and 

language systems. It provides materials, equipment and a management system 
SSoJ J^T'"" ol>J«tlves «.d goals thit Jesuits In tot.l'^lnSilSJS^ 
™ Pacmg, modes of learning, and patterns of learning. Tha 
!rf!^ fTJ"" •^'^^^^y ^<»'^»» teachers;^; 5iat 

developed to facilitate peer- tutoring as an Integral part of the syotea. 

mtMtJ^l^^l!^''T*/'^ objectives snd the record-keeping procedures of tha 
•ystea allows the teachers to create a responsive learning environment In 
;[«»Pf»;i»>le self-actlvatlon and self-dlrectlon ara developed In the 
^SI«^n? characteristic of HEP Is vital In terms of Its effect 

MCl!^ P'^^P-'^a the learner for participation In a democratic 

Individualization and emphasis on a variety of modes of 
'5? instructional system has special significance for provldtol 
for t a handicapped In an Integrated learning environment. 

H«.4?I„f! 'y""" developed under a Title HI grant to the State of 
H»all and Is noir that state's adopted program. While successful demon- 
•tratlon In the target schools will lead to Instltutlonsllzlng the system 
In the participating districts, ALCBA Is also disseminating Information to 
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other eduoaturs. j a r.Mjit, ^diltioc^' schools ia N'ation.J City. Californxa. 
Franklin Pierce 5ch ux Distri.,- Ir, Taccnia, Washiniiton, Luciu ^^ar School District 
In Piano 3.fach, Ciiilorria. Oak Grcve ^^hooi District and AJum Rock Srhool District 
in San Jof.e » CaJ i ^ornia . 

Visiting educators state tnat HEt is the cost realistic and functional 
approach to total individualization and the development of Independent, self- 
directed learners that tKey have seen. It is these characteristics that will 
have the greatest impact on education through expanded adoption, as a result 
of the longitudinal evaluation activities of xUOHA, 

This is the fourth year of a five year grant. 

Enclosed is some printed material that will provide the educational ration- 
ale for some of the concepts upon which the Hawaii English Program curriculum 
has been based. 

We would be happy to provide further information. We welcome visitors 
to observe the program in operation in the participating schools. Arrange- 
ment may be made by contacting the project office. 




WILLIAM B. ADAMS, 
Project Director 
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